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AST week we told something about the 

Southern Produce Company's forty years 

of successful co-operation. Here are two 
pictures which may help impress the fact that 
co-operation begun*‘in a business-like manner 
and carried on year after year, is a paying prop- 
Osition. 

The Experiment Station grounds embrace 
fifty-three acres of land near Norfolk. The 
Southern Produce Company bought the land, 
put up the buildings, equipped the farm, and 
turned it over to the State which pays the ex- 
penses of conducting it. The office building, 
with the land on which it stands, is worth $125, - 
000. Both the office building and the experi- 
mental farm were paid for out of the profits re- 
sulting from co-operative marketing. 

Too many farmers are still dreaming about 
co-operative associations which will take in all 
the farmers of the Nation or the State or the 
county. It is time to put aside such ideas. The 
real business co-operative association is the 
comparatively small group of men whose inter- 
ests are identical. For example, the dairymen 
in a community can co-operate in buying feed- 
stuffs and selling dairy products. The truck 
growers can unite to market their produce. The 
cotton growers to sell their cotton. The farmers 
who feed hogs, to secure better markets or to 
cure their meats. Then all who buy fertilizers— 





whether truckers, cotton- growers or general | 
farmers—can unite to buy their fertilizers. That } 
would be business co-operation. The attempt to [ 
unite cotton-growers, stockmen, truckers and } 
general farmers into one big organization to || 
handle every man’s products or do all his buying }| 
would most certainly result in failure. i| 
This, it seems to us, is the first lesson for |) 
farmers who would co-operate, to learn—that Co- | ! 
operation is a plain business matter. The next | 
is, that it is not a temporary expedient, but a} 
settled policy to be followed all the time. Or. || i 
ganizations based on these principles should in- || 
crease in strength and usefulness as they grow || H 
older. | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS. MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
ig ee ee EWU OER 2s os 6 6 WW 8 ee 
eo) s +2 50 Three years 

+ SHPOGMROGRES. 1.6 6 a ‘#60. % +25 Five years or a 
(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly if advance.). 


SYRUP CANS and PAILS | = 
a To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


are ready for prompt shipment. | YOUR, LABEL IS YOUR RE CEIPT. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yeliow slip with your name printed on it. Thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 13” 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1918, or to the last day of 


month shown on his label. Aftey you send in your renewal, it requires 

about ten days to have this date changed aud properly corrected on your 
| label. Please advise us promptly if the label does not properiy show your 
| subscription expiration. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE TO ANY FARMER ON REQUEST. 


| EEL EI ST TO aa TE ES A TA. TIRE IE LN Te NER! PDE | 
6 6 ae ADVERTISING RULES: 
Charge of copy or discontinuance order must reach us two weeks in ad- 
vance o1 publication date. No whisky, mining stock, patent medicine, pat- 
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ent stock food, disguised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accept- 
ed. Write for advertising rates. Your advertisement should be received ten 
- days before date you wish it to appear. 


Order from your jobber or Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 
direct to our nearest office. ; WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 


fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 

any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
: will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 

we have just indicated. ‘The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 


shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 


= after the ap mig 9 complained of, that our liability — Lo red ee ee eae 
Dallas, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1, 
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tiser, and that the subscriber must say wh en writing cach advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





























OUR NEXT SPECIAL. 


Will be a Tenant Farmer’s Special. It will be issued October | 
18; and all letters for it must be in our hands by October 5. 7 

The letters we particularly wish are those giving the experience 
of tenant farmers, and discussing systems of tenantry and methods © 


| of working rented land from the tenant’s point of view. We shall 
THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT ieee especially glad to hear from farmers who have made enough 
| working as tenants to buy farms of their own. Letters from the 
gives lasting protection to all your buildings. _ wives of renters and tenant farmers will also be welcome. We 
_, The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep fife in |may find room, too, for one or two pertinent, straightforward let- 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. ters from those who rent their lands. We all admit that our 
is Makes them proof against rain, , wind, heat, } <alj ° . ° ° 

acids. It is the economical sated erate building _ a a and |. present system is bad; let’s see if we can’t get together and discuss 

Ask your dealer for Genaseo. ‘The Kant-Loak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth it, and maybe find out how matters can be arranged so as to give 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company - Philadelphia the hard-working farmer who owns no land a better chance. Send 
Sola ee tents eden in your letters early; they won’t be considered for the prizes if they 


Hew Yorks Sen: F'cancisco Chicago fail to reach us by October 5. 














ADVERTISE YOUR FARM. 








ORE and more the farmer is coming to be an alert business man.. And 


? * oe ° 6c °f.99 along with his new thrift he is coming to employ business methods in 
Don t confuse this with ordinary make-shift advertising. Such methods should be far more widely copied than they are. 
roofings—we guarantee it 15 years and inside each 


“It pays to advertise” is the deliberate opinion of the mercantile world; it is no P 


_roll furnish modern ideas for laying it artistically. less true of the business of farming. 


@ e There is an indirect way to advertise the farm and the right methods of its 

t Roofing management. By good fences and clean fence corners, by gates that open 

er ain- ee readily and do not sag, by well-oiled harness and fitly groomed horses, by 

Rolls Shingles sleek and gentle cows, by neatly kept buildings and all implements sheltered 

When ready roofing was first put on the market, the public de- from the weather, a man may show his neighbors and all the passers-by that 
manded that it must prove its value by actual wear on the roof. Certain-teed he is right up to date and wholly up to his task. 

Roofing has stood the test for years—it has made good in all climates 
po pelle Ager pg Peppecriee ge ee anaes ee tion. It is the part of wisdom to run ina good paper or a series of papersan 
roofing will wear by looking at it—so for your own protection, accept announcement of what you have to sell, and to keep such an announcement 
no substitutes—be sure the Certain-teed Quality Label is on each roll. betore the eyes of the readers. Men may not buy at once, but when the time 

Sold by dealers everywhere at a reasonable price. comes for them to buy they will know who has the stock or the grains needed. 

General Roofing Manufacturing Company Then every farmer should have aa fitting name for his farm. He should have 

E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. attractive letterheads and circulars. On the envelopes he uses he should place 

a slogan of a few striking words, or a portrait of his prize winner, or a picture 





There is also direct advertising, and to this farmers pay all too little atten- 














of a scene with Holsteins or Jerseys, as the case of his dairy may suggest, at 
their grazing.—The Country Gentleman. 











Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


. _We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of theirown. Nocanvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per 2. VARMERS, 
and expenses. We guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We ee . any of these questions, then 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only : ~ Have you a farm to sell? Or to rent? | one thing for you to do: 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. Ss ei) Or to lease? You want to put an ad in 
A. sroat macy otour $25 to $50 Every Week fn er aE ore yous sitting of onus of signe, tm. | OR eL Tite aniting 16 ap aeen 
~ cee een S a yxroved breed to sell? Or improved fowls you have anything tO OUy OF ee DR 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample kook (not |] Able A 3? j the 150,000 farmers who read THE PRO 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—.n fact every- |/Iim | qa \e Have vou a blooded horse for sale? Ora] GRESSIVE FARMER all about it. It would 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. |< SS cow, calf ay hwli? a a she p? ‘Or a hog? | cost you $3,000 for postage alone to send 
° °. hs It is sent express prepaid. D. : a eenes, Se Seeae 4 Pasahzspreed. i jefe Mita Bile Steg eae ae : z a few llars 
Write today for this big outfit ard‘ aan >a See eansee ‘acsuiet m postal ‘ aM 3 Do you wish a position as farm superin- | a letter to each of them, but a few a" ae 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. ( tendent? Or to engage some one else as] W A get va if sh et , ee a small 
. j superintendent? columns, while oO 1ave onl small 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St. Chicago = —¥ 32 race sider acne piece of new or second- offering, even less than a dollar may do the 
— — P ar achinerv 311? work for you in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
hand farm machinery to sell? z -ankly 
Or is there anything you wish to buy that Write us and we will tell you oo rd 
7 iti > * * P our readers have? what space you ought to use and wha 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. Have you any improved’ seed of any crop | will cost. Don’t put it off. Do it today. 








BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS. FOR BUSINESS | that farmers might buy at this time of year? 
If you find yourself answering “yes” (to 
there Is just 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








The Common-Sense View of the 
Hookworm. 


HEN The Progressive Farmer 

first began publishing informa- 
tion about the hookworm and its rav- 
ages in the South, both ridicule and 
censure were freely given our activi- 
ties in this line. Of course, time has 
proved that we were right and the 
attitude of all intelligent people has 
changed regarding this matter. It 
has been a serious tax on the energies 
of the South, but its detection is so 
simple, the treatment so effective and 
the results so marvellously satisfac- 
tory that no one should fail to un- 
dergo an examination. 

At first it was thought by many 
that only the poor or those who went 
out much with bare feet were likely 
to be infected, but we now know that 
any one may become the host of these 
unwelcome parasites. It is stated 
that President Taft, on his return 
from the Philippines had a heavy in- 
festation, and it is scarcely likely he 
went around extensively in his bare 
feet, which is probably the common 
way of picking up hookworms. And 
now a friend of the writer who lives 
in the North, but makes frequent vis- 
its to the South, finds on an examina- 
tion by the expert of a State Board of 
Health that he is infected. This man 
is thoroughly alive to the best sani- 
tation and is careful in all his habits, 
but a residence in the South for a 
short time, a few years back, is 
thought to be the date of his infec- 
tion. 

One need not feel any chagrin at 
finding himself infested with hook- 
worms, but should rather rejoice, as 
does our Northern friend, for as he 
puts it, ““Now I can so easily be treat- 
ed and become a new man, like my 
old self again.”’ 

The writer has had no reason to 
suspect that he is infested, but will 
be examined at once and believes that 
every man, woman and child in the 
South owe it to themselves to be ex- 
amined. If they are free that of it- 
self will be a great satisfaction, and 
if they are infected, the remedy is 
easy and certain. 


Sow Oats by Open-Furrow Method. 
JT HAVE some 
been plowed this 


disk-harrow 


new land that has 
summer. Could 
and 


September 


this 
Appler oat in 
open 


and sow in 
by the 
furrow method?” 

proper 


» believe that this is the 
and sow this land to 


to prepare 


Chose sections where 
to winter-kill, and 
seeding is done 
the open-furrow 
\d is the proper way 


oats are 
especially if 
after October 
we believe 
to sow fall 
what is the 
of 
was 


asked, 
method sowing 
Formerly a drill made 
used that opened one furrow and 
out one row of but 
made that open the furrows 
and put out two or more rows of oats, 
14 to 16 inches apart. A moderate- 
sized furrow is opened and the oats 
deposited at the bottom of the fur- 
row, only being covered by a small 
amount of soil that rolls down from 
the sides of the furrow. As*the rains 
and freezes come, the soil continues to 
fall down around the oats and heav- 
ing by frost is overcome. Moreover, 
the young oat plants being protected 
by the sides of the furrows, do not 
freeze-so severely and are rarely win- 
ter killed. It is rare that oats sowed 


are often 


n-furrow’ 


put oats, now 
drill 


are 


in the ordinary way, either broad- 
cast or with the ordinary grain drill, 
are not injured more or less, and 
more severely than when sowed in 
the open. furrow. ‘xperiments indi- 
cate clearly that the open-furrow 
method is the best way to put in fall 
oats. 





Does It Injure Land to Cut Timber 
in Summer? 

READER asks: ‘‘Why is it so gen- 

erally believed that plowing new 
ground in summer or cutting the 
timber in summer injures the land?’’ 

I don’t know the basis for this 
more or less common belief; nor have 
I been able to get anything like an 
intelligent reason from those who be- 
lieve it, for the faith that is in them. 
A somewhat similar belief is quite 
common as to the effect on the land 
when oats, corn, or sorghum are cut 
green, 

This injury, if such occurs, is prob- 
ably due to the effect of drying, or 
the exposure of the land to the hot 
sun. after having been shaded for a 
long time. The plowing, if deep, 
might injure new land in so far as 
the growing of the crops that season 
is concerned. The top soil on new 
land readily dries out when loosened 
up, whereas when left compact as 
nature has placed it, the tendency is 
to hold the moisture, if only the sur- 
face is stirred. For this reason, deep 
plowing of new land is especially to 
be avoided in dry weather, if a crop 
is to be planted immediately after. 
A general belief is likely to have 
some foundation in fact, altho the 
fact involved may be somewhat re- 
mote and of indirect influence. That 
new land has been injured for a crop 
grown that season by plowing in sum- 
mer is probably true; but that plow- 
ing new land in summer will effect 
any permanent injury seems to me 
very improbable. 


Three Cover Crop Questions. 
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usually 


are it 
crimson clover 
somewhat growth 
clover and, therefore, for 
pose of gathering nitrogen alone, we 
think crimson clover superior to bur 
clover. 

2. “If I turn 


longer 


under crimson clover 
in the spring and plant peas, will 
the crimson clover seed that I turn 
under re-seed the land to crimson 
clover the following fall?’’ 

Crimson clover will not 
itself satisfactorily in the 


re-seed 
Cotton 


Belt. The seed that mature in the 
spring will germinate during the 
summer and the young plants will bé 
killed by the hot weather. <A good 
stand is seldom obtained in this way 
in the South. 


2 


3. “If I turn under bur clover and 
plant corn and peas in the spring, 
would the seed be covered so deep 
that they will all rot?’’ 

Bur clover makes an abundance of 
seed, and if allowed to mature, it 
may be turned under with the assur- 
ance of a stand the next fall unless 
conditions prove extremely unfavor- 
able. It makes seed more abundant- 
ly than crimson clover and they do 
not germinate so quickly, hence are 
not killed by the hot summer weath- 
er. In fact, after seed have been al- 
lowed to mature for a few years and 
the land becomes well filled with 
these seeds, grazing closely or plow- 
ing under before the seed mature, 
one year, is not likely to destroy a 
stand of plants next fall. Where both 
do well, we prefer the crimson clover 
for cultivated lands, but for perma- 
nent pasture, or when re-seeding 
each year by sowing the seed is not 
practicable, of course, bur clover 
should be used. 





What is This Land Worth? 


READER says he has sold cream 

as follows for four weeks in Au- 
gust: 

First week 

Second week 

Third week .. 

Fourth week . 


156.61 
157.00 


0 00 0 9098.25 
The cows that produced this cream 
received no feed except that obtained 
from a pasture of 90 acres. 
The question asked is, How much 
is such pasture land worth per acre? 


eocee 
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It is but fair to state that the cows 
which produced these returns were 
not extraordinary cows, for there 
were 81 of them. Sixty or 65 cows 
might have produced as much cream, 
and had there 
that is, 75 cows that 
produced $10 worth of 
per month—the returns from 
] would hé 


land ave ‘been 
This 
hi 


these 8] 


been 75 such cows— 
have 
each 
this 
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season 
lands that 
cow on from one to two 
when any attention is given 
to making pastures, is it not strange 
that any people could become panic- 
stricken because the conditions are 
such that they can no longer grow 
cotton profitably after the invasion 
of the boll-weevils? 


eight 
will 


Feeding Value of Damaged Flour. 


READER says: “I can buy flour 

that has a few ‘bugs’, sound oth- 
erwise. What can I pay for it to feed 
hogs and how is the best way to 
feed it?’’ 

Henry in his “Feeds and Feeding” 
gives the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of wheat flour and corn as 
follows, which will serve as a means 
of comparison: 





Wheat Flour Corn 





10.6 Ibs. 
65.0 “ 
i." 


78 lbs. 
66.0 


4.5 “ 











It will be noted that while wheat 
flour has more digestible protein 
than corn, about 36 per cent more, 
it has a little less digestible carbo- 
hydrates, and less than one-fourth as 
much digestible fat. 


Wheat shorts is generally regard- 
ed as worth about 10 per cent more 
for feeding hogs than corn. Wheat 
flour contains within four-tenths 
pound as much digestible protein in 
100 pounds as does wheat shorts, 
nearly 20 pounds more digestible car- 
bohydrates and 3.5 pounds less diges- 
tible fats. 

It, therefore, seems quite fair to 
estimate the feeding value of this 
flour as about equal to that of wheat 
shorts or 10 per cent greater than 
that of corn. Corn at 70 cents a 
bushel is $1.25 per hundred, and this 
wheat flour would, by our calcula- 
tion be worth 10 per cent more or 
$1.37% a hundred pounds, or about 

2.75 a barrel, when corn is 70 cents 
a bushel and wheat shorts $1.37% 
a hundred pounds. 


In feeding, we would mix at least 
one part of corn meal to two parts of 
the flour, and feed in a thick slop. 
This will be improved by mixing one 
part of tankage to ten parts of the 
mixture. If the tankage is not avail- 
able, and there is no cowpea, soy 
bean, peanut or other legume pasture 
to help out, it might be well to mix 
one part of wheat bran to about four 
of the flour and corn mixture. If the 
pigs are young, the tankage will be 
very much better, but if they are as 
much as five or months old, the 
wheat bran used if the tank- 
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the weather is 

make the curing of the 

crimson clover hay especially difficult 

or risky, it might be put in the silo 

Bulletin No. 16 of the Delaware 
Experiment Station says: 


“Supplies of corn silage will 
have been consumed by the time 
crimson clover is in blossom and 
the empty silos can be used for 
storing the clover. Silos have 
been so used and as summer 
feed for milk cows, clover silage 
gives satisfaction.” 





























sek - What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 








Growing Lettuce in the Open Ground 


NORTH Carolina friend writes: 
“They: grow lettuce profitably 
around Wilmington in the open 
ground, and I am in Duplin, only 50 
mailes north of Wilmington. Have 
some sandy soil and some heavier 
dark land. Which will be best, and 
-when should the seed be sown? 
Would it be well to pen cows on the 
land? I have 20 cows. 
You can grow lettuce from fall-set 
plants, for the spring market; easily. 
I grow it a great many miles north 
of you. If you had fenced off a piece 
of land and had been penning your 
20 cows on it all summer you would 
have now a fine lot of manure to 
“turn under. The New Bern growers 
fill their beds with old rotten cow 
manure that they have composted all 
summer, and after the plants: get 
started, they apply high-grade fer- 
tilizer heavily between the rows. To 
grow heavy-headed lettuce, you must 
feed it heavily. Your heavier dark 
soil will head lettuce better than the 
sandy soil. Sow the seed now, and 
thinly broadcast, so as to get plants 
not crowded. Around Norfolk, they 
plant eight inches apart on elevated 
beds six feet wide with alleys be- 
tween, and, of course, cultivate by 
hand entirely. 

With frames and glass sashes you 
can head better lettuce during the 
winter, but setting the plants in the 
fall, they will head in early spring. 


” 





Some Good Farming. 


INHIS from a progressive reader: 
“We are now about to sow oats 
after corn. Corn was on a good stand 
of rye and crimson clover. Is it neces- 
sary to use any nitrogenous fertilizer 
on the oats? It would do you good 
to see the way my cotton is growing. 
Three years ago I bought a farm, and 
the first year I made four bales of 
* cotton on 18 acres of land. Since 
that time I have been following your 
instructions, and I will be very much 
disappointed if there is less than a 
bale an acre this year. A great deal 
of it is as high .as my shoulders and 
heavily fruited and grows and fruits 
right along.” 

You have been following a good 
rotation and now have your land into 
such shape that you can dispense 
with the purchase of nitrogen in a 
fertilizer entirely, if you continue to 
use the legumes. Give the oats a lib- 
eral application of phosphoric acid, 


and on your gray soil, some potash. 

I am glad to know that the farm is 
improving so fast, and only wish that 
others who do not believe in book 
farming could see what you have 
done in three short years. What a 
wonderful country the South would 
be if all the cultivators of the soil 
really farmed! 





Shocking Corn in the Mountains. 


ERE in this mountain country of 

western North Carolina it is the 
custom to top the corn and pull 
blades. I have opposed this and cut 
and shock my corn. The best farm- 
ers here contend that this is a mis- 
take here owing to the frequent rains 
making it hard to gather the corn, 
and the shocks not drying well. 
What is best?’ . 

- Keep on shocking your corn. They 
say in the coast country that the hu- 
midity of the climate is against it, 
and there may be some reason there 
for their objection, but in your 
mountain country, tho you have 
much rain, the climate is very differ- 
ent. The farmers around you have 
probably never tried shocking. 





Rat-Proof Corn Crib. 
READER asks: ‘“How shall I 
make a corn crib that will be 

rat-proof?” 

Set it on concrete pillars three feet 
or more high, and all around level 
with the floor put a flashing of roof- 
ing tin, projecting ten inches. 
Sheathe under the floor joists, and 
fill in between the joists with small 
water-washed gravel, and floor above 
that. Rats cannot cut through round 
gravel. The steps must be hinged at 


_ top and have a pulley to hoist them 


out of the way when not in use. Make 
the crib away from: other buildings. 





Crimson Clover After Cowpeas and 
Soy Beans. 

FARMER writes: “I have 35 

acres in peas and soy beans, what 
is the best way to cure them? I want 
to put the land in oats and crimson 
clover or wheat and crimson clover? 
Which is best? Following the pea 
crop will it be necessary to inoculate 
for the clover, and should I re-plow 
the land or disk it?”’’ 

Cut the crop for hay as soon as the 
pods show beginning to mature, and 
cure it mainly in cocks and get it into 
the barn before the leaves get crisp 
and let it finish curing there without 





disturbing it at all even if it heats. 
You can bale the crop when well 
cured. 

Disk the stubble well both ways 
and drill in the oats and then sow the 
clover and brush it in with a smooth- 
ing harrow. If no clover has been 
grown on the land, it will be well to 
inoculate the seed with Farmogerm. 


Cheat and Oats Again. 


CORRESPONDENT sends an ar- 

ticle giving his experience with 
cheat. He says he thinks that hard 
winters cause more cheat than any- 
thing else. He says that he sowed 
part of a field in oats in the fall and 
the rest in the spring. Those sown 
in the fall were full of cheat and 
those sown in the spring were clean 
and both from same seed. 

It is useless to spend space to ar- 
gue with people who imagine that 
oats turn to cheat. They sow what 
they think are clean oats, but anyone 
familiar with seed would doubtless 
show them the cheat seed in the oats, 
which look very much like seed oats. 
He sowed in the fall and the cheat 
grew and headed out. Sown in the 
spring, cheat will not head with the 
oats, and that is the only difference. 
You never find cheat in the spring 
oats tho the plants may be there all 
right but have not headed. Cold 
winters kill the oats and the hardy 
cheat thrives and then they think the 
oats have turned to cheat. I do not 
propose to waste time on this again. 








Plowing Under a Clover Sod. 


HERE you already have a clover 

sod, and expect to let the same 
land remain in clover another year, 
is it better to plow in that clover sod 
in fall or winter, or is it best to let 
the land remain unplowed?”’ 

I suppose you refer to the old red 
elover., You have a sod that you 
want to keep over another year. 
How could you do this if you plowed 
it under? That would be the last of 
the clover. It would make a good 
preparation for corn or cotton, but 
you would not have any clover the 
next summer. You cannot eat a cake 
and keep it, too. 





Oats and Crimson Clover. 


OULD I sow crimson clover with 

oats?’’ asks a friend. 

If you sow crimson clover on the 
oats you cannot save the oats for 
grain, if you save the clover, but 
you can cut the whole for hay as soon 
as the clover blooms. If you want 
the oats for grain, you will not save 
any clover, but it will pay you to sow 
it, for it, will be dead by the time the 
oats are ripe, and will help the soil 
very greatly. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Some Garden Questions. 


ROM central Georgia: ‘‘Last year 
I made a fair crop of lettuce 
for home use under cloth. Not 


long ago I sowed lettuce and collard 
seed in the same bed. The seed ger- 
minated well and [I kept them wat- 
ered and shaded, but the collard 
plants all died and the lettuce is dy- 
ing. Is it the same wilt that de- 
stroyed my tomatoes and eggplants? 
On one side of my garden walk the 
eggplants have done well but died on 
the other side. Can I set out lettuce 
or collards where turnips and rad- 
ishes were the year before? Can 
cabbage be set where early cabbage 
grew this year? Is there any cure 
for the wilt in tomatoes and egg- 
plants? Can I use the same bed this 
fall where I grew lettuce last winter 
for lettuce again?” 


I rather think you killed the let- 
tuce and collard plants by what you 
thought was watering. To water 
plants properly the ground must be 
soaked through, and then not water- 
ed again till it needs .it; sprinkling 
the surface will do more harm than 
good. Then you shaded the plants 
which was not necessary. They are 
not attacked by the same wilt that 
kills tomatoes and eggplants. 


It is always better to follow one 
kind of plant with another of a dif- 
ferent family. Turnip, cabbage and 
radishes all belong to the same fam- 
ily. The eggplants throve on one 
side of the walk because that part of 
the ground had not become infected 
with the wilt bacteria. I had a gar- 
den some years ago in one part of 
which I could grow tomatoes and egg- 
plants and on the remainder I could 
not grow them at all. The only way 
to prevent the wilt is to breed toma- 
toes that are resistant by taking seed 
from plants that remain healthy 
while others die around them. 

Better use a fresh bed for the let- 
tuce this winter unless you can soak 
the bed some weeks ahead with a 
solution of formaldehyde, a _ table- 
spoonful to a two-gallon watering 
pot. 





To Make Canvas Water-Proof. 


READER asks: Can you tell me 
how to make canvas water-proof 
for hotbeds?”’ : 


To make cotton water-proof, take 
three pints of linseed oil, one ounce 
of acetate of lead and four ounces of 
rosin. Grind up the lead acetate with 
some of the oil and then add the rest. 
Put all in an iron pot over a gentle 
fire, and when melted well apply it 
to the cloth stretched on a frame 
with a wide brush. It will be dry in 
24 hours. 
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THIS IS THE VIEW MR. A. L. FRENCH LOOKED OUT OVER THIS SUMMER, AS DAYLIGHT STOLE INTO HIS SLEEPING PORCH. 
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A BETTER CREDIT SYSTEM FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 





The First Thing Needed is a Better Title System—Then a Flex- 


ible 


and Perfected Mortgage System for Small or Large Loans, 


Long and Short Term, Together With Farmers’ “Credit Unions.” 





By Dr. John Lee Coulter, Washington, D. C. 


O PROBLEM which confronts 
N the farmers of this country is 

more important than that of 
farm finance. Almost every farmer 
at some time during the year, or dur- 
ing a series of years, needs more 
money than he 
has available, or 
needs credit. 

No country in 
the civilized world 
is so nearly with- 
out adequate ru- 
ral credit facili- 
ties as is the Uni- 
ted States at the 
present time. But 
no country’ is 
more able to provide the _ facil- 
ities, “if only the needs were un- 
derstood and demands made for im- 
provement. Admitting then, (1) 
that farmers need more money or 
credit; (2) that we do not at the 
present time have adequate credit 
facilities; and (3) that the bases are 
adequate and that credit would be 
forthcoming if slight changes were 
made, it behooves us to take active 
steps to make the changes which are 
needed and which can be established 
with so little effort. 

The best basis for rural credit is 
the land which the farmers occupy 
and which annually yields valuable 
goods in abundance. If this could be 
pledged to advantage in time of need 
without months of delay, and with- 
out great cost, it would be a great 
advantage to the people of the Uni- 
ted States as a whole, but more es- 
pecially of the Southern States. In 
order that we may readily see the 
problem in its simplest form, let us 
first examine some facts concerning 
one state. These facts can be sup- 
plied upon request for any State in 
the Union and also for any county, 
if desired. 


North Carolina as an Example. 


I have in mind as I write the State 
of North Carolina which I will use as 
an example. I find by reference to 
the most recent reports that the ap- 
proximated land area of that State is 
31,193,600 acres. Of this area, 22,- 
439,000 acres, or 72 per cent of the 
total land area of the State is in 
farms. Much of the remainder is 
farm land but is held by speculators 
or others than farmers and is not at 
the present time being used for farm- 
ing purposes. 

But the remarkable feature of the 
situation is this; only 8,813,000 acres 
or 39 per cent of the land in farms, 
is improved. The farmers of the 
State need literally, millions of dol- 
lars in money or credit in order that 
they may secure implements and ma- 
chinery, or, in other words, power 
and equipment with which to develop 
and bring into bearing this unim- 
proved land. And this is only one of 
many purposes for which better cred- 
it facilities are needed. 


Land the Best Security. 


But, you ask, “What security can 
be given?” The reply is, “The land, 
itself, can be placed to advantage.”’ 
According to the Census reports, the 
value of farm land, including farm 
buildings, in the State of North Car- 
Olina in 1910, was $456,625,000. 
The average value per acre of land in 
farms was $20.35, and the average 
size of farm was 88.4 acres. There- 
fore the average value per farm was 
$1,800. 

But, you may say that the land in 
farms in North Carolina is already 
pledged to some extent. It is inter- 
esting to note how small this is. In 
1910, there were in North Carolina 
145,320 farms owned by farmers who 
lived upon them. At the same time 
there were 107,287 farms operated 
by tenants, including croppers, and 
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1118 operated by managers. Thus 
57 per cent of all farms were opera- 
ted by their owners. These farms 
operated by their owners might eas- 
ily be pledged if there was any ad- 
vantage in doing so. Even the farms 
operated by tenants might be pledg- 
ed by their owners who live close at 
hand in order to bring about devel- 
opment. Altho 57 per cent of all 
farms were occupied by their own- 
ers, they occupied 70 per cent of all 
land in farms, 63 per cent of improv- 
ed land in farms, and 67 per cent of 
the value of land and buildings. In 
round numbers we may state that 
two-thirds of the farms and two- 
thirds of the value of farm property 
is in the hands of farm owners. 


Southern Farmers Now Making Small 
Use of Credit. 


Now as to the extent to which farm 
Owners operating their éwn farms 
have real estate mortgages. The re- 
port for 1910 shows that 117,028, or 
82 per cent of all resident farm own- 
ers were free from mortgage. The 
number with mortgage indebtedness 
was only 26,642, or 18 per cent. 
Statements were not secured from 
1650. Thus more than four-fifths of 
the farmers who lived on their farms 
owned these farms free from mort- 
gage indebtedness. These are the 
farmers who are in the best position 
to take immediate steps to extend 
and develop their farms. Before 
leaving this phase of the subject, it 
is worth while to call attention to the 
fact that whereas more than 50 -per 
cent of all farms operated by their 
owners in Wisconsin and Iowa, where 
agriculture is most developed, are 
mortgaged, in North Carolina only 
18 per cent are in this class. 

The question will arise at once as 
to the extent to which those who have 
debts have mortgaged their farms 
The latest report (1910) shows that 
the average value of the land and 
buildings per farm for all farms with 
mortgage indebtedness was $2,231, 
while the average amount of the debt 
was $517. In other words the ratio 
of debt to the value was 23 per cent. 
For Wisconsin the ratio of debt to 
value is 34 per cent. Thus not only 
do fewer North Carolina farmers bor- 
row money, but those who borrow 
secure a smaller proportion of the 
value of their property. From such 
information as is at hand, it is clear 
also that Southern farmers pay a 
higher rate of interest than the aver- 
age for the United States as a whole. 
It must be clear that Southern farm- 
ers need this kind of credit worse 
than farmers in other parts of the 
United States. They have the best 
kind of security and should be able 
to borrow at the lowest possible 
rates. What is needed at the pres- 
ent time is the proper machinery. 
for securing the results now demand- 
ed. 


Reasons for Present Conditions. 


One reason why farmers in the 
South do not borrow more money at 
the present time is because of the dif- 
ficulty in securing satisfactory ab- 
stracts of title. Another is because 
the farmers in North Carolina and 
other Southern States have demand- 
ed in the past a very small amount 
of money or credit per farm. Still 
another reason is that only a small 
percentage of the farmers are at the 
present time in the market to secure 
loans. Let us assume that there are 
one hundred farmers under consid- 
eration in a given community. For- 
ty-three of these are tenants or mane 
agers and therefore, are not in the 
market; of the 57 remaining, 
only ten are in the market for loans 
of this kind and the average amount 
of money or credit desired is only 
@ little more than $500. People wh 
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have money to loan do not flock to 
such communities. If a larger per- 
centage of farmers were in the mar- 
ket looking for money, it would be 
very easy to secure it. 


The First Great Need is a Better Ti- 
tle System. 


The first demand is for an improv- 
ed land mortgage system. If farm- 
ers could secure smaller amounts of 
money for shorter terms at lower 
interest rates with land as security, 
they would more rapidly drain the 
wet places, remove the stumps, carry 
away the stones, clear away the brush 
and bring into bearing many acres of 
land now in farms but unimproved. 
This is the first and most pressing 
problem. But lower rates of interest 
cannot be expected until land titles 
have been perfected and land sur- 
veys have definitely established ab- 
solute boundaries. In sections of the 
country where titles have been thor- 
oughly established and where there 
are no further disputes concerning 
boundaries; where the abstracts of 
titles have been brought up-to-date 
and are accepted by land mortgage 
companies, farmers are able to bor- 
-row money at five or six per cent. 


It will be necessary first to thor- 
Oughly establish present titles and 
boundaries; this can best be done by 
passing laws for all the states pro- 
viding for a modern or twentieth 
century method of land title regis- 
tration. I suggest a system modelled 
after the Torrens system which has 
been tried and tested for many de- 
cades in the various Australian and 
Canadian provinces and different Eu- 
ropean countries, and to some extent 
by American states and which has 
been accepted by the National Gov- 
ernment for the Phillipine Islands. 


AS a result of the first step, lower 
rates of interest would be secured 
and less time would be wasted look- 
ing up titles and verifying abstracts, 
and Jess expense would be incurred 
in negotiating a loan. Here then is 
a saving in both time and money. 


Farmers Need a System that Will 
Facilitate Small Loans. 


But it is even more important 
that the farmers be placed in a po- 
sition so that they may borrow small- 
er amounts of money for more con- 
venient periods of time with land as 
security. The present mortgage sys- 
tem is used almost entirely by estab- 
lished farmers who desire to buy 
more land or by young farmers who 
wish to buy their first piece of land 
and have only a small amount with 
which to make first payment. In or- 
der to secure smaller amounts of 
money for shorter periods, it would 
be advantageous for farmers to form 
Land Mortgage Associations. Mort- 
gage Companies composed of people 
who had money to lend would im- 
mediately be formed to supply thé 
new demand. 

There are in the United States 
more than two million farms opera- 
ted by tenants. Tenant farmers shift 
from farm to farm and are the poor- 
est farmers in the land. They are 
the land robbers par excellence. Leg- 
islation is necessary in order that a 
system of land loans may be evoived 
by which tenants may buy the farms 
and by a process of amortization 
gradually pay for them. Many model 
laws can be pointed to. The postal 
savings funds might be brought into 
use at this point. . 

Farmers need more and better im- 
plements and machinery, also more 
and better power with which to carry 
on farm work. They also need to 
increasé the fivestock equipment of 
the farms in order that the supply of 
dairy products, butter and eggs, hon- 
ey, wool, and meat of different kinds 
may keep up with the increase of 
population; and they must weed out 
lazy and inefficient animals and 
substitute productive ones. This 
must go on not only to supply the 
new demands for livestock products 
but also in order that the immense 
outlay for commercial fertilizer may 
be reduced. The farmers may then 
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again secure better farm crops, in- 
crease the annual yield, and again 
the supply may be made to keep up 
with the increasing demands. 


“Credit Unions’? Should be Formed. 


Credit Unions are necessary. They 
would not in any way conflict with 
the present banking system. xroups 
of from ten to one hundred farmers 
could form these Credit Unions by 
pledging the farm equipment now 
found on their farms, by pledging 
the growing crops and the season’s 
“prospects”, and by pledging the 
farmer’s good name. It would then 
be possible to secure all the money 
or credit necessary for farmers to use 
on their farms as “going concerns.”’ 
Whenever any farmer desired money 
he could make out his note. Asa 
second name on the note, the ‘busi- 
ness manager or the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Credit 
Union would sign the name of the or- 
ganization (with his name as offi- 
cial representative). The executive 
committee would of course refuse to 
sign as a second security unless the 
money was for productive purposes 
and also would refuse to sign if the 
amount desired exceeded the value 
of the farmer’s equipment and his 
prospects for the farm year over 
which the debt extended. 

As a further precaution and secu- 
rity the farmers of each such com- 
munity should form a Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. The farm buildings - 
of every member of a Credit Union 
or of a Land Mortgage Association 
should be insured. So, too, the farm 
equipment, including the implements, 
machinery and livestock should be 
covered by the ‘Farmers’ Mutual’ 
so that no member may suffer and so 
that the group may not lose as sec- 
ond security. 

Even crop insurance is commencing 
to be better understood. A few years 
hence it may be possible (with the 
development of crop insurance com- 
panies) for a group of farmers to 
furnish better security than is now 
found in any part of the world. 





Promoting Agricultural Education 
in South Carolina. 


. W. Long, State Agent for Farm- 

ers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work for South Carolina, is doing 
some most effective work towards se- 
curing co-operation on the part of 
the schools in demonstration work. 
Demonstration plots of at least three 
acres are to be furnished by the 
school trustees of not more than five 
schools in any one county, who also 
furnish seed, fertilizers and teams, 
and agree that a certain part of each 
day shall be set aside for the children 
to perform the necessary work on 
these plots. The trustees and the 
County Demonstration Agent enter 
into a written contract to co-operate 
fully in carrying on this work as out- 
lined by the State Agent. 

As State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Swearingen wisely says: ‘This 
torm of extension and demonstration 
work will bring the agricultural col- 
lege as well as the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the very doors 
of at least 25,000 school children. 
The principles of soil building and 
crop rotation will be so widely and 
practically illustrated that the inocu- 
lation of the land will become only 
the first step toward the universal 
inoculation of the people.’’ 

Already the movement is gaining 
so in popular favor that in some 
counties the demand for the schools 
is beginning to be embarassing. How- 
ever, Mr. Long is standing firm for 
the small number of schools in each 
county so as to reduce the probabili- 
ties of failure in starting a move- 
ment that promises so much in the 
way of carrying demonstration to the 





school door. 

We have just become acquainted with The 
Progressive Farmer—have only been sub- 
scribing for it for the last six or eight 


months, but all agree that it’s the cleanest, 
most strictiy business agricultural paper 
we've yet had the pleasure of reading.—D. 
H. Freeman, Bristol, Fla. 
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Light Running Preserved 
by this Houn Plate. 


THE ordinary style houn 

plate when subjected 
to heavy strain often gives 
way—the gears “get out of 
line’ — the wagon pulls 
hard on the horses. 


But on “Thornhill” wagons we use 
this malleable front houn plate, (designed 
by us). It is braced at every point. 
Roughest usage will not budge it. The 
front gear can never get out of line. 

Constant light running, day in and 
day out, is an assured fact when you own 
a “Thornhill.” 

A Thornhill wagon starts with your 
first “cluck’’ to your horses. They save 
you in horse-flesh and fodder. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 
the **Thornhill,”? write us for the name 
of a dealer who can—and our interesting 
booklet on wagons. Every wagon-user 
needs a Copy. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


A Thornhill wagon is not the lowest priced, 
but the best, and in the end the cheapest. 




















"Pay No More | 
Than Wittes Price, 


Get my latest Reduced Factory Prices, and 
my great new Free Book before you buy any en- 
gine. Be your own dealer, and make all middle- 
men’s profits. I quote you direct, underall other 
good engines and save you half the usual prices. 


T TE Engines 


GASOLINE,GAS, AND KEROSENE 


64 styles and sizes, 14 to 40 H.P. Standard for 
27 years. Recommended 


besides gasoline and gas. Cheape 3 

watching. No Sranking to Electric appa- 

ratus insures easy starting. Continuous running, 
summer or winter, day and night, if necessary. 


New Book FREE by Return Mail. 
ED. H. WITTE. WITTE IRON"WORKS CO., 
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Empire Steel Wheels are strongest, 
most durable, best in every way. I ther 
were not we would not dare ship a fu 

* free trial. We know that actual 
Ww indispensable they are. Will 


they never n 

Write for big free book and 

Ferree Maman sepless” Write todey, 
ire Han ni 3 
TRE MEG. CO. Box7SB Quincy, fiL 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or sum- Wy, 
mer at Small Cost. a 
P Water Supply 
3 yo S pictures /} SJ 
e 18] w 
, 1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago | 


, 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, Cat 








» A Constant Water Supply 
is easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


Poems Operates with three or more 

E allons per minute from a 

tream, artesian well or spring. and 

a head or slanting fall of three or 
rmation on request. 





| in Northern climates than 




















Wi | for the Southern farmer. 





A GOOD PORTABLE HOG HOUSE. 


Can Be Made for $10, or Less—How to Make It, and Some of Its 
Advantages. 





By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Agricultural College, 


HERE are two types of hog 
houses; the combined and the 
individual. The combined con- 

sists of a large building having sev- 
eral pens and is permanently located. 
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The individual house has one pen 
and is made of such type and size 
as to be easily moved from place to 
place. 

The combined house is used more 
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Mississippi. - 
a few minutes you can easily see just 
how it is constructed. 

The floor plan shows just how the 
foundation for the house is built be- 
fore the upper part has been added 

and before the floor 

* has been put in. The 

A eye-bolts are put in 

so as to have some- 

thing to hitch to 

when the house is to 
be moved. 

The end framing 
shows how the end 
will look when it is 
ready for the siding. 

The. side framing 
shows how the side 
will look when ready 
for the siding. 
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The side view shows how the side 
of the house will look when com- 
plete. The cleats for the hinged side 
are shown. The one-inch board nail- 
ed over the end for a ventilator ig 
to keep the wind from blowing into 
the opening that should be made by 
leaving a small space through the 
siding right under the ridge-pole. 
You can see this dotted in the front 
view. 

Why hinge one side of the house? 
Raise or lower it? There are two 
good reasons for doing it. One is that 
it offers more shade. In this South- 
ern country, we need shade for our 
hogs. If we build this style house 
and don’t hinge one side, the house 
is not habitable in the summer and 
doesn’t offer much shade. While if 
we raise one side, it gives ample 
shade for a sow and her litter; and 
also cools off. the house. Now the 
other reason is, that should the sow 
get in trouble or become sick and 
you wish to get in to her, you can 
raise this side and can easily get to 
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as 
Front View. 
In both of these views, you will 
notice a guard rail. This is to keep 
the sow off of her pigs. When the 
sow lies down, if the little pigs don’t 
have any place to go she lies on 
them and kills them. The guard 


Stra 


her. If this side was not hinged, 
you would have to crawl through a 
two-foot door. These two reasons 
are, in my opinion, ample argument 
for the improvement. 

This building can be built for $10 


p stages. 
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End Framing. 


in the 

There, it is considered es- 
sential to early litters. Taking care 
of a lot of hogs is easier in a com- 


Tail is the little pigs’ 
life preserver. 

The front view 
shows how the front 
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of the house will look 
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after it is completed. 
The 2x2%44-foot door 
for the hogs to enter 
the house by can be 
hinged or made to 
slide up or down. If 








2°«8 Gerard Lasts 


like the last-named 
way, as it requires no 
hinges. The 12x12- 
inch glass can be put 
in or left out; it is 
better to have it, but 





some people cut a 

















hole and use a board 
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to slide up in front of 
the hole for bad 





Side Framing. 


bined house than where 
houses are used. 

The individual houses are easily 
made and can be added to as one 


individual 


| needs them. They allow each sow 


and litter to be more to themselves. 
They offer better sanitation at a 
cheaper price. 

The Mississippi hog house is, I be- 
lieve, the best individual hog house 
There is 
nothing difficult about the construc- 
tion of this building; it is simple 
and by studying the detail plan for 


weather. You will 
notice that one side of the house is 
hinged and swings open. The front 
view shows this side open. A two- 
by-four brace is used to keep this 
open; there are three of these braces, 
one on the other side of the house 
and one half way between the two. 
Notice the hook and eye on this 
brace; that is to hold the brace in 
place if the wind should lift the door 
up off the brace. If this was not 
there, the brace would fall down and 
let the door fall. In cold weather, 
this side of the house is lowered and 
the house is warm and cozy. 


Side View. 
at most, and 
much less. 


Bill of Material for Hog House. 


9 pes 1x12x16 ft.,S 35 roof 
11 pes 1x 3x16 ft., S 35 roof 
5 pes 1x12x14 ft.,S 35 ends 
1 pes 2x 6x10 ft., rough, ridge 
2 pes 2x 8x10 ft., rough, plates 
7 pes 2x 4x16 ft., rough, rafters, 
joists, etc. 
2 pes 2x 6x 8 ft., rough, runners 
4 pes 1x12x16 ft., rough, floor [ete. 
4 pes 1x 6x10 ft., rough, door brace, 
2 pes 2x 8x 8 ft., rough, guard rail 
1 pes 2x 8x14 ft., rough, guard rail 
Nails 
3 hinges for side 
2 eye-bolts. 


in many places for 





It is impossible to construct a stone road 
which will not require attention, and those 
townships which are getting the most satis- 
factory results from the construction of their 
roads are those where a systematic effort is 
made to keep the road in condition from 
year to year.- A small amount of repair 
work on the various roads each season will 
prevent any serious deterioration in them, 
and will maintain them in a satisfactory 
condition indefinitely. The best material to 
keep the surface in good condition is a go 
grade of bonding gravel which should not 
run over one inch in size. It should be 
spread very thin upon the road where it 
shows wear.—lIllinois Highway Association. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE STATE CONSTITUTION. 


A Matter of Great Importance to 
plained for 
stitutional Commission. 


By Josi 
HE readers of The Progress- 
ive Farmer in North Carolina 
will be interested in the 
Amendments to the Constitution 


prepared by the Commission on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, because the 
Amendments concern themselves di- 


rectly. Readers in other States will 
find these Amendments interesting 


pecause they are in no small measure 
proposals to reform the fundamental 
law of a Southern State and adjust 
it to the demands of modern progress 
—reforms along the lines oi progress 
in any Southern State. 

The Commission proposes 14 
changes in the Constitution; but only 
five of the changes are of real impor- 
tance. I shall omit discussion of the 
nine amendments of less importance 
jn order that I may more fully dis- 
cuss the five amendments of more 
importance. These five are: 

1. The initiative and referendum. 

2. The elassification and 
tion of subjects of taxation. 

3. Improvement of the judicial sys- 
tem. 

4. Restriction of local and special 
legislation. 

5. Demand for 
term. 

i shall 
the order 


1. 


The initiative enables the people to 
demand legislation of the General 
Assembly; and if the General Assem- 
bly refuses them, it enables them to 
have a vote on the legislation de- 
manded. If a majority vote for it, it 
becomes law. That is to say, the in- 
itiative does not do away with the 
Legislature; it only enables the peo- 
ple to keep the Legislature from do- 
ing away with them. It enables the 
people to do what the Legislature 
fails to do for them. The initiative 
does not tend to break down repre- 
sentative government; on the other 


segrega- 


six-months school 


discuss these in 


as stated. 


subjects 


The Initiative and Referendum. 


hand, it guarantees that the govern- 
ment shall represent the people’s 
will. 


The referendum is just the other 
end of the initiative. The initiative 
enables the people to do for them- 
selves what the Legislature may fail 
to do. The referendum enables the 
people to undo what the Legislature 
has done against their will and wel- 
fare. It gives the ‘people the veto— 
the power to prevent by a majority 
vote an act of the Legislature from 
f0ing into effect. This, like the in- 
itiative, guarantees that our govern- 
ment shall represent the people. 

Opponents of these measures de- 
Clare that the people cannot look out 
for themselves—that the people can- 
not be trusted. This is the only 
€round on which these measures can 
be opposed. 

I hope the people of North Caro- 
lina will convince their representa- 
tives in the General Assembly shortly 
to meet in special session that the 
least they can do is to let the people 
Say whether or not they shall have 
the powers of initiative and referen- 
dum. All I ask is that the people be 
permitted to say whether or not they 
can be trusted. 

2. The Matter of Taxation. 

Our present system of taxation has 
fone to seed. It has driven personal 
property, especially solvent credits, 
into hiding; and it has set counties 
of North Carolina into a competition 
to see which can assess real estate 
at the lowest value. As a conse- 
quence, we present to the world our- 
felves as a race of unblushing liars, 


and our property as of the lowest 
value and our tax rates as of the 
highest, and our treasury is going on 
toward bankruptcy. . These are not 
the words of extravagance. They are 
the sober truth. 

The proposed Amendment. will 


The Progressive Farmer 


North 
by 


Carolina 
a Member 


Farmers Ex- 
of the Con- 


ah William Bailey, Raleigh, N. C. 
enable the General Assembly to bring | 


about a greatly-to-be-desired reform. 
It will, in the first place, abolish the 
uniformity rule now in existence, tod 
classify subjects of taxation, and fix 
tax rates according to class. For ex- 
ample, the Legislature might put one 
rate on solvent credits and another 
on real estate. The increase on sol- 
vent credits (money due on account 
or on loans, notes, ete.) is limited to 
6 per cent. 3ut the income from 
real estate is not limited by law. A 
man’s solvent credits are assessed at 
their actual value. A man’s real 
tate is assessed at about one-third or 
one-half its value—especially if he 
owns much. For this reason a dif- 
ferent rate for different classes of 
property is desirable. To illustrate. 
A citizen of Raleigh owns a $1,000 
note and mortgage. He knows it is 
worth $1,000. He lists it. The tax 
rate here $2.51 on the hundred, 
$25.10 per thousand. The citizen 
collects $60 interest and pays 
$25.10 (nearly half) in taxes. This 
is wrong, and everybody knows it. A 
man leaves his wife and children a 
$10,000 policy of insurance. They 
invest it at 6 per cent. They col- 
lect $600 interest per annum, and pay 
taxes $251. 

Under the present law there is no 
remedy for this but to perjure one’s 


is 


self. Under the proposed Amend- 
ment solvent credits and _ personal 
property would be put in one elass 


and real estate in another; and rates 
would be fixed according to the prop- 
erty. 


This is what is known as classifica- 
tion. It is a good idea. It is essen- 


tial to justice in taxation. 
Now for Segregation. 

By segregation of taxes is meant 
the allotment of subjects of taxation 
as between the counties and cities, on 
the one hand, and the State on the 
other. The new Amendment proposes 
that the State taxes shall all be paid 
by the public service corporations and 
a tax on personal property. It specif- 
ically provides that the State shall, in 
the event of allotment under the new 
Amendment, in no wise tax real es- 
tate other than the real estate of 
public service corporations. 

That is to say a land-owner outside 
of a town would pay for only one tax 
—the county tax; the farmers of 
North Carolina would pay for only 
one tax——the county tax. 

This would have two effects: It 
would put the responsibility for taxes 
where it ought to be—right at home. 
It would encourage farm-owners to 
value their lands at its true value, as 
they would have to pay only the one 
tax that they can control, that is the 
county tax. It would likewise put 
each county on its own bottom—and 
make an end of the miserable pauper- 
county business. 

The new tax Amendment also limits 
tax rates on real estate and personal 
property to 50 cents State and coun- 
ty purposes, and 75 cents for city 
purposes. Any greater rate has to 
be authorized by. the vote of the peo- 
ple. The poll-tax may be any amount 
not exceeding $2. In all probability 
it will be fixed at $1. 

The sum total effect of the taxa- 
tion Amendment will be as follows: 

1. To enable the General Assembly 

to place a tax on solvent credits and 
other forms of easily concealed 
vealth that will be calculated to in- 
duce their owners to bring them out 
from hiding; and thus greatly in- 
crease the revenue derived from this 
source, and to that extent relieve land 
of its present high portion of the bur- 
der n. 

. To fix the tax on land as one tax 
and that the county tax, limited to 
50 cents on the $100 valuation. 

To enable the State to derive its 
revenue from taxes on public 
corporations and personal property. 
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JO TROUBLE at all 
to quickly string “SS 
**Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence 
over hills and through valleys. 
It contains no single, separate 
wire. The joints are 


WELDED BY ELECTRICITY 


3 austs easily to hilly land 


making a one-piece fabric witoet the extra weight of waste wire. 


Made of meee iz a) Ope mn Hea 
zine st an most eda io fence produced anywhere. 
Thousands ‘who use it say it’s ST. 4 
ew nenethares (sent free) eos the many di 
ferent styles and sizes of * burgh Perfect 
a for Fre_p, Farm, "RaNci, 
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PITTSBURGH, VA. 





wire, heavily galvanized with pure 
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Lawn, CHICKEN, Pou.tTRY AND 


PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 
GG Where this sign’s displayed is sold the best fence made 
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ARRANTY—Castings niplaced 
FREE ANY TIME} 


—one year or 20 years—if shown to ® 


be defective. 


Disc Bearings Warranted & 


for LIFE OF DRILL; replaced FREE if they 3 


ever wear out. 


Every Drill guaranteed z 


to be and do all we claim. 


Superior Drills are made in all sizes i 


and styles in plain and Fertilizer—Disc, 
Hoe and Shoe. 


No seed too large; none too small for & 


the Superior Double Force Feed. Be sure be 
and send for the Superior Catalogue. 
Tells just what you want to know. Read 


it. 


Then go to your local dealer and 


insist on seeing the SUPERIOR—'"The 
Name Tells a True Story.”’ 


LRLICA. 


EEDING 
Pecan tat a 





CHINE (6 tconronaree f 
[SPF 





Don't lose half your crop by having it hand picked. 


best timothy ever grown. 








You can have all the peas and the pea hay if you thresh your crop with a— 


4 Koger P ea and Bean Thresher When 24 of the peas 


them and then thresh them with a KoGER. 
hay. None of the profits are lost. You can thresh any variety without break- 
ing 2 pet centof the peas. No vines—however long—will ever wrap 
the cylinder. 
looking for for 20 years.”* 
the U S. Government. 
prices and full information about how to make more 
meney from your cow peas—in booklet. W 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co. 





Don’t lose tbe vines, for the hay is better than the 


are ripe, mow them, cure 
You get both the seed and the 


Proi. “It is the machine ] have been 
Endorsed by Prof. Morgan and 


Don’t put off. Write now for 


Massey says: 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. 





until you investigate the Temple Gasoline- 
Temple Engines are slow 





ya 


speed, heavy duty. They ay ‘and bulk from one-third to qonet & less A, 


Engines. Sizes. 1% to 60H. P. All 


horizontal engines, and notwithstanding, they are built stronger in proportion to strains. These advantages 


greatly increase their range of 9 





Tem 
ing 


ost They 
They ecure ocean the machines o 


in fuel save 


y pay for themselves 
top-notch sfficiency. 


save from one-quarter to one-half the fuel of the average 


Temple Engines ff Have Won Five lst Premiums for Low Operating Cost, Stabi Stability and and Steady Power 


This is the Company’s 61st year as manufacturers. It is one of the pioneer engine 


country, which means reliability of its product. 


Write today for catalog and 
quotations in regard to our 


THIRTY -DAY FREE TRIAL 


4 Meagher Street, Chicago 








Made from thorough 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire Our 
free Catalog showsi00 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we wil! refund 


yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
eninmacetns BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY O!IRECT TO 
26-inch Hog ly 
"} 4t-inch Farm Fence, .. .21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .2240c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you sbould have. 


COWLED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind 
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THE TRUST 


ROCK & RYE 


TOBACCO 


That smooth, rich tobacco on 


straight to the spot--makes ~~ 
happy. It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, G. 








| SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 







Adapted for ue in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South. 
States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn in the 
Unequaled for 
ginting cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
also grind every kind 
of small grain incloe- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn. 


Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built { 


Has al} modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. 
outside of frame permitting use of endless be 4 
This No. 103 is a general parposd mill and we stan 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 512 Springfield, Ohie 
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Things of Interest to Farmers Just Now. 





SELECTING COTTON SEED IN 
THE FIELD. 


How Yield and Quality May Be Im- 
proved and Boll-Rot Reduced. 


HE early date at which cotton has 
opened this fall necessitates giv- 

ing attention at an earlier date than 
usual ‘to the matter of selecting cot- 
ton seed for planting. Progressive 
farmers everywhere have come to ap- 
preciate the great advantage from 
selecting corn in the field, rather 
than in the crib, since this gpermits 
them to judge the plant as a whole, 
rather than simply to select the lar- 
gest ears in the crib, which may have 
come from plants otherwise not de- 
sirable. It is equally important that 
the selection of cottonseed be like- 
wise made in the field, altho the pro- 
cess is somewhat more tedious than 
is the case in the field selection of 
seed corn. ‘ 
The simplest method of selecting 
cottonseed in the field is for the own- 
er, or some intelligent laborer taught 
by him, to precede the other pickers 


and pick in one sack cotton from 
only the best plants in the field. 
Not only must this picking be re- 


stricted to the best plants, but there 
should ‘be gathered for seed purposes 


only the perfect’ bolls in the best 
plants. We need not at this point 
dwell on the question whether the 


old, and generally accepted view, be 
strictly true that the plant is the 
unit of selection, determining the 
character of the offspring from all of 
its bolls, or whether as suggested by 
some recent experiments, each boll 
has an individuality of its own. 

In strictly scientific breeding, by 
elaborate methods, we are doubtless 
justified in considering each boll as 
a unit, but in such field selection as 
can be done by the farmer, having 
much other work to keep under way, 
it is only necessary to select the best 
plants and then from these pick such 
bolls as are entirely free from dis- 
ease, and not notably deficient in 
size, or date of maturing. Of course, 
if there were time to do this work 
in a more elaborate manner, there is 
the possibility that the picking of 
only five-lock bolls, for example, 
might be advantageous; but remem- 
bering that almost every plant has 
both four-lock and _ five-lock bolls, 
and that both classes of bolls will be 
found in the offspring from either 
class of parent bolls, we can see that 
in ordinary gross selection the farm- 
er meed not reject sound four-lock 
bolis of sufficient size, ete. 

The main reason for emphasizing 
the picking of only sound bolls is 
that this is the best means of mini- 
mizing, or even completely eliminat- 
ing, boll-rot, (anthracnose). This 
disease is transmitted through the 
seed as well as through the old stalks 
that may remain on the ground; 
hence, we desire to obtain only those 
seed that do not contain germs of 
boll-rot. These germs may be ex- 
pected to be present in the seed from 
those locks which were attacked by 
boll-rot. The plain symptoms of 
boll-rot may have practically disap- 
peared at the time of picking, but 
the presence of this disease may be 
expected in a lock that does not open 
completely, or into a fluffy condition. 
It is even unsafe to pick the fluffy 
locks from a boll containing one 
hard and diseased lock. 

Few cotton growers will care to 
take the great pains needed to prac- 
tice a more scientific and much more 
painstaking method of keeping 
seed cotton from each of the 20 to 
100 best plants separate, with the 
view of planting the seed of each 
plant in a separate row next spring, 
and thereby starting a plant-to-row 


the 


breeding patch. This is work for 
the professional plant breeder, but 
it is the method by which the most 


rapid improvement can be made. 


In following this latter method, 
which is the one used in the Ala- 


bama Experiment Station farm, it is 
necessary to attach a label, bearing 
a definite number, to each of the 
best plants. An equal number of pa- 
per; or cloth. bags are labeled with 
corresponding numbers that the 
seed cotton from two pickings, if de- 
sired, may be placed in the same bag, 


50 


all of it, of course, from the same 
plant. The part of this progess, 
which makes it most generally im-- 


practicable for farmers to employ, is 
the necessity for the separate gin- 
ning of the small amount of seed 
cotton from each individual plant. 
Farmers are advised to make gen- 


eral use of the first method of seed 
selection, which may be called gross 
selection. They are urged in making 


this case wood is used, cut in pieces 
about two and one-half feet iong to 
put at the bottom of the shocks, from 
two to four pieces being required ac- 
cording to size. I[n this case a mound 
should aiso be put on side of 
the stake. [| think the method 
mentioned is a very good way, as the 
wood will be ready to burn after the 


each 


last 


crop is threshed. The mound poles 
or wood hold the vines up off the 
ground allowing free access of air 
underneath the shocks, which keeps 
the vines and nuts from moulding, 
and also causes them to dry out 3t 


the bottom more quickly. 

Some use straw or pine litter at the 
bottom of the shocks. Take the writ- 
er’s advice and never do this, as vou 
had just as well put them on the bare 


ground. The moisture will rise 





SWAP OLD TOOLS FOR NEW ONES BY PAINT- 
ING THEM. ° 





tools for new ones. 


to make work right. 





By Henry Huffstetler, Kings Mountain, N.C. 


I WILL give you some of my experience in swapping some of my farming 
Sometime back I bought one gallon of ready-mixed 
metallic paint for 85 cents, and now that I am done with my old tools for this 
season, | am trading them off for new ones as fast as I can. 
it is that I get the new ones for the old ones for 85 cents and a small lot of 
work. They look better and will last longer, for we will take better care of 
that which is new than we will when it gets old and worn. 
paint our tools, they rust and scale off, and when they get rusty they are hard 
Besides, rust will weaken them. 
put away out of the weather they will not rust. 


The best part of 


When we don't 


If they are painted and 








such selection to pay chief attention 
to the freedom from disease of the 
individual locks picked for plant- 
ing. 

Among the qualities for which cot- 
ton plants should be selected are 
earliness, productiveness, size of 
bolls, form of plant, and freedom 
from disease. J. F. DUGGAR. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 


HOW TO HARVEST THE PEA- 
NUT CROP. 


Digging, Shocking and Threshing to 
Save Labor and Secure Good Nuts, 


HE leisure time after crops are 

laid-by cannot be utilized in any 
better way than in cutting or secur- 
ing stakes for shocking the peanuts, 
and poles or wood to shock on. Also 
see that some are distributed around 
the field so there will be no delay 
when the crop is ready to dig. 

Peanuts planted during the month 
of May should be ready to harvest 
the latter part of September, and 
those planted in June about the mid- 
dle of October. Care should be taken 
to see that the Spanish variety (which 
I am writing principally about) is 
dug just as soon as thoroughly ma- 
tured, because when allowed to re- 
main in the ground too long after 
fully matured a good many will often 
be lost by sprouting. Especially is 
this true if we have very much wet 
weather about that time. 

I find the best way to put them up 
is, to cut stakes abeut six or seven 
feet in length, and put them in the 
ground about 16 inches deep, or 
deeper, by using a crowpbar. Pack 
the soil firmly around each one, so as 


it will not be likely to fall or blow 
down. We generally put from four 
to six shocks in a place, just close 


enough so as they will not touch each 
other. After as many stakes are put 
down in a place as desired, a mound 
or small hill should be made on each 
side of the end by using a 
weeding hoe. Then lay your poles on 
the mound close by the side of the 
stakes. You are then ready for 
shocking. 

\ good many only put one shock in 
a place, claiming they can get along 
faster. This may be true, as the peas 
will not have to be carried so far. In 


stakes 


through the litter and into the 


peanuts. 

Always place the root of the vines 
just as close to the stake as possible, 
so as to keep the nuts from showing 
or being exposed on the outside of 
the shocks where they will turn dark, 
and be destroyed by birds, dogs, 
squirrels, etc. After getting to the 
top ot the stake, tie on securely by 
twisting several vines around it, then 


o 
so 


cap off with a bunch of grass. 


With a good many peanut growers 
the harvesting of the crop is not a 
Icng and tiresome job as it was a few 
years back, as we now have a ma- 
chine for doing this work, which 
plows up, stakes and piles them at 
one operation. Experience has 
taught me that the crop has to be 
free of grass, and the soil must be in 
proper condition, (which means neith- 
er too dry nor too wet,) for the ma- 
chine to work satisfactorily. No use 
trying to use it when the soil is any- 
ways wet. Of course, when every- 
thing is in its favor it will not lay the 
vines exactly straight nor shake thor- 
oughly. But three good hands can 
repile and straighten them as fast as 
the machine digs them. By the old- 
fashioned method it takes at least six 
or eight hands to shake and keep up 
with the plow, and then a good many 
are not shaken or left any straighter 
or better than the machine does it. 


As to picking, will sav, if the 
weather is fairly good the crop will 
be ready to be threshed in three or 


four weeks after the digging is com- 
pleted. It takes about a day to 
thresh from 125 to 150 bags; that is 
if you engage a good machine, and 
have plenty force around it. This is 
another improvement on the old way. 
Besides, this hand-picking business is 
a great bother all the time; as no 
matter what one is doing that work 
has to be dispensed with just before 
night, as the vines have to be secured 
every evening. Where there is plenty 
of help around the machine the above 
number of bags ean easily be thresh- 
ed in a day and vines or 
housed, and peas put in the barn. It 
is to everyone’s interest to that 
the coming crop is saved properly, as 
all indications point to fair prices be- 
ing obtained for the new crop. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 
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Three Pecks Oats Per Acre is 
Enough, Says Mr. Coker, 
F OUR years ago we began a Series 
d of experiments to learn, if possi- 
ble, the rate of seeding per acre which 
would give 


three 


best results With Oats, 
tested rates of 
seeding of three pecks, six pecks, and 
hine pecks per acre, Spacing the} 
grains in the test plots carefully py 
hand and using the greatest care to 7 
have everything done with scientifie & 
accuracy. For three years in suece 
sion thinnest seeding, threel 
pecks, gave best results, yielding an 
average ot five bushels per acre more a 
than the six-peck seeding and three 
and one-half bushels more than the 

nine-peck seeding. E 


Kor years we 


S- 
the 

























Last year we laid out a much mores 
elaborate experiment, using seedings 4 
at the rate of from one peck to one @ 
bushel per acre. The  three-peck 
seeding giving a yield of nine bushels 
per acre more than the next heaviest | 
yielding plot, which was seeded at 3 
the rate of two pecks per acre. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
correct seeding per acre for good soil 
in this section, where drill planting 
is used, is about three pecks per acre, 

We believe one-half bushel enough 
for our richest soils, while as much 
as two bushels may be needed on 4 
those of a light sandy character.— | 
David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. G. 


s 





Editorial Comment.—There is lit- | 
tle doubt that on well-prepared, rich 
jand where the plants stool freely, 
and with every seed exactly spaced 
and all seed strong and vigorous, 
three pecks of oats will give all the” 
plants needed on an acre. This is far 
from saying, however, that in every- | 
day farming with the usual prepara- 
tion of the soil, three pecks will be 
enough even when sown with a drill. 
Indeed, we feel quite confident in~ 
saying that in nine cases out of ten 
it will pay the farmer to use more q 


seed. Better stick to the old bushel & 
and a half seeding, and test the 4 


lighter seeding thoroughly on your 7 
own farm and under your own condi- 
tions before risking it for your main 
crop. 


Use Care in Selecting Seed Oats. 
HINK of a man going to his feed 
crib and not even looking for the 

sound, good ears, but taking nubbins 
and rotten corn as well, not eveu 
“nubbing” or ‘butting’ it off, but 
planting everything. How long would 
it take his seed to run out? Still, 
even if he plants his own oat seed, 
thisis the general method of selecting 
them. Such methods of seed select- 
tion, of course, result in the ‘‘run- 
ning out’ of the seed, poor crops, 
crop failures. Imagine a farmer g0- 
ing to town at corn-planting time and 
buying from the grocery man a sack 
of corn for seed. It was probably 
grown thousands of miles away from 
here under soil and climate condi- 
tions you know nothing about. Even 
the variety is not known. 

Still the most our seed oats 
we get in this way. Oat planting as 
conducted in the South today is 4 
haphazard business, but the weak- 
est point in it is poor seed. Oats 
lends itself to seed selection as no 
other crop does. You can develep it 
or degenerate it in one or tw sea- 
sons. On every stool of oats there 
are many grains that should noi be 
planted, that should be eliminated 
by the fanning, cleaning and grading 
mill. But more important than this: 
the seed for the seed plot should be 


of 





grown from ‘selected heads” and the 
field seed in turn taken from the 
“seed plot.” H. C. H. 

T take four other agricultural papers and 
ike them ail, but Th Progressive Parmer 
is firs ind for me tl best and most prac- 
tical farm paper published. 1 am learning 
how to make two bales of cotton per acre 
without using great quantities of commer- 
cial fertilizer. Any farmer can make from 
one to three bales of cotton per acre, if he 
will farm as he should and look to well fed 
stock, wintcr and summer legumes for hia 
plant food, or the greater part of it, instead 
of depending on the fertilizer men for all 
of it.—-R. G. Rozicr, M.D., Lumberton, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





HOW ONE SCHOOL GOT A 
LIBRARY. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


AM going to tell how our school 

procured a_ nice collection of 
books. 

We first gave an entertainment, at 
the schoolhouse. There several at- 
tractive boxes were auctioneered off 
to the bidder paying the highest 
price. 

Then we had a “‘fish pond’ which 
was made by a curtain suspending 
from one corner of the room to an- 
other, and there were several little 
presents behind the curtains, which 
were ‘fished out’’ by the boys, while 
the girls baited the hooks. 

We had an “Indian tent’ in one 
corner of the room which was made 
of sheets; while two girls disguised 
as Indians ‘‘told fortunes.’’ We also 
sold ice cream and cakes. 

All this was quite entertaining, 
and $14 clear was realized: 

With this we purchased several 
good books, mottoes, flags, and pic- 
tures of noted men, with which to 
decorate the school-room. 

Then we wanted more books so we, 
the school, entertained at a box par- 
ty. there being quite a number of at- 
tractive boxes which were auction- 
eered off to the highest bidder, and 
from the boxes $388 was the result. 
Also one of the girls brought a cake 
which was very beautiful and was 
sold for $10. 

Now the school has a nice collect- 
jon of books, the result of two en- 
tertainments. 

We should strive to get our schools 
as interesting as possible, because 
the cause of education is worthy all 
the interest manifested in its ad- 
vancement. 

ALMA BEDDINGFIELD. 

Rentz, Ga. 





A Visit to the Seashore. 


AM a girl 15 years old. I wish to 

tell the boys and girls of a trip I 
took over to the seashore in July. 

There were 14 in the party. My 
uncle took us over in his yacht, the 
Margaret. 

The distance we had to go on the 
water was about five miles 
Currituck Sound. We landed 
Currituck Club House, a 
sort owned by Nort 


across 

near 
winter re- 
hern people. Then, 
crossing a large sand hill, we 
came to the deep Atlantic. Ther 


ing, which we en 


after 


back some of the par 
tumble down the sand hill. 


Sound si 


re lished. 

ile some of the 
There were lots 
shore so they 
anchored the 
d went fishing 
was great 
one right af- 


about 35 or 


back. 


and green 


coming 


were in full 
was a lovely scene. The 
‘crabs made a fine supper. 
GLADYS EVANS. 
Grandy, N. C. 


How ; Grew My Tomatoes. 
] PLANTED for my tomato patch 
one-tenth of an acre. The soil 
was sandy and the subsoil clay. My 
£round was broken with one-horse 
four inchessdeep. Then it was har- 
rowed with a smoothing harrow. 
Then the rows were drawn off with 
two furrows about three feet apart. 
Then I put in compost, about half a 
load, then bedded on it. I put out 
8-3-3 guano at the rate of 300 pounds 





to the acre. I dragged off rows be- 
fore setting plants. I set the plants 
from four to six inches deep and 
three feet apart. I had to have my 
plowing done but I did all the hoe- 
ing myself. I hoed the plants after 
every rain as soon as the ground was 
dry enough. This kept a season in 
the ground. When the plants were 
about eight inches high they were 
harrowed with a _ side harrow. 








A Tomato Club Girl. 





hoed my tomatoes late in the evening 

because I hoed cotton through the 

day. DIXIE BEARD. 
Matthews, N. C. 





A Fine Lot of Canned Goods. 


OW that the canning season is al- 
most over, I want to tell the 
young people what I have done. I am 
only 14 years old, but know how to 
work, so my mother let me do all the 
canning this year. 

As our family is a large one I used 
Mason half-gallon jars for every- 
thing except jelly. For it I 
quart jars. This is what I have can- 
ned: huckleberries, blackberries, ap 
ples, peaches, tomatoes, 
les, chow-chow, figs, and grapes. I 
made blackberry jam and 
all kinds. I made my 
the peelings and 


jellies of 


cores of 
was intending to can. It is 
perfectly clear, and 
can Cut it into any s] 
I e filled 300 jar: 


is so firm that 1! 


hav al} 
I hav nall. 


I finished the eighth grade 
spring, and am 
fall. I can work 
ises and.it will 1 
than it would be to 
i attend a 


uld be much better if 


high school i 


school near home 
take me so long to fi 
lege EDNA 


Monticello, Miss 


A. Good School. 


] AM a boy 13 years old and read 
The Progressive Farmer every 
week. We have 


room 


a nice new three- 
cloakrooms, and a_ two-acre 
ground. We have cleaned off the 
ground and planted 
have three teachers. 
domestic 
We have a civic league and a 
number of Peete tai The League had 
an entertainment and made about 
$20, and the school 


flowers. We 
One 


science. 














used | 
beans, pick- | 


apple jelly of | 
apples I} 
almost | 


hape \ ith a knife. | 


schoolhouse with porches and | 


play 


teaches 


good | 


girls sold several | 


dollars worth of candy. The League } 


has improved the 
bought shades, 
trum built. 


grounds and also 


The school has a free entertain- 
ment at the close. We have six 
months’ school. R. A. WAGSTAFF. 

Milton, N. C. 


lamps and had a ros- | 
js | 


| 
| 








78,000 Women 
Wrote Us 

About Their Clothes 
the Last 12 Months 


‘Their own clothes and their 
children’s clothes: all kinds 
of questions: the new styles, 
the new materials: how to 
make over clothes: howto get 
the most out of little: what 
to do with what they had. 


A whole staff of clothes au- 
thorities answers these letters: 
not in type or in the maga- 
zine, but by mail, quickly, 
directly and personally. 


And every branch of clothes 
has its own editor: There is 
a Home Dressmaking Editor: 
a Millinery Editor: a Style 
Editor: a Children’s Clothes 
Editor: a Needlework Editor, 
and so on, each an authority 
in her line. 
This is what has made 7/e Ladies 
Home Journa/sacha poweramong 
itsreaders: the wonderful per: sonal 
mail service of individual help 
behind it. Tothousands of women 
it has become an institution. 
N ot a penny’s charge is there for this 
complete service. It all goes to you, free, 
as a reader of, or a subscriber to, 


zine. <A booklet, entitled ** Th: 


600,000 Invisible Hands, 


the maga- 
tory of 


tells ees ing 
an this service. A postal-card request 
will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from 
any Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sust Tell Us Where 
You Live and Well Send YN 


342 "2" BARGAINS | 





Here are just twoof the thousands of I Gaeaiog. AUST OUT, SN 


shown in our Bi w Wearing Apparel retalo JUS 
ag mples of the BIG AYIN 
ing direct from our i share, you 
can get the  ehcleees selections of New York coeiogs at 
a prices. Write for this Big pont Fashion Book 
y. See for yourself the stunning sty lee—the y excel= 
lent values—the attractive prices. 


. Fashionable el suite 
$ 49 Women’s ne 338 Pty 
2. et i etripe aie Pot fans Skirt 
xture. The ticom 
My ay ealforFall. £ 
Skirt wroald cont you more 
+ ve = - ik for ed - 
ou laist is goo 
ress | ity poplin, sre *tatlored style. Yoke and 
styli ish with its 
buckles,and 
Skirt— 


te! 
test model, fits rafal clon over the 


hips. falli or tines. 
Draping At a) pleats give stylish, slender effect. Button 
band oft hes the okirt immings of material, atside, perfect 
no otis ieee Until you eee this | fitting back. Waist 22 to 30 inches, ngth 
suit it woot be impossible for you | 37 to 42 inches. ae brown or 
the value of Fratezial. 


Corduroy — Splendid value, 


coa e sectional f flounce 
with dainty pin tueks. xceptional value. 
eg me mage one roan Leng ras th 36 to 
a. in Navy = Brown. Age an sce Combine 
prepaid, $6. 40. Toots on ct, petticoat, Give 
d measurements. coche 
002. WE PAY ALE DELIVERY CHARGES 
Every price we quote is for the article DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR. You 
have nothing to pay when goods arrive. ‘Every article is guaranteed TO 
= PLEASE YOU or your money back. You can order direct from this advertise- 
ment but be sure to write for style Book B- , describing thousands of other 
bargains. it will Save You Mon 
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HAVE YOUR MEA 
ON TIME ! 


*‘More in the cook- 
ing thani in the 
cook,’ 


Peas 


Go to the table witha smile on your face. 
Meals on time—cooked to a turn—just right 


This Range will be a delight in every home, because 
it more than helps. And there’s no stiffling heatin 
a Princess kitchen. 


ALLENS 


‘COPPER-BEARI 





INCESS 


Are made of recalls iron. They last longer. Maintain 
even temperature. You know how things will look before the 
oven door is opened. They retain heat and use less fuel. Kescr- 
voir joins the fire box, instant hot water. 


Write for our little booklet describ- 
ing the pipe behind the warming clcs- 
et, the tripple bottom, the open warm- 
ing closets, heat regulation, oven pe= 
culiarities and other HINGES Points 


These ranges are the result of 20 
years of studious range building and 
are real home builders. We omit noth- 
ing in workmanship or materials that 
could render them more efficient, eco~ 
nomical or durable, 


**Ask the cook.’” 
If your dealer hasn’t a Princess, write us. 


Allen Manufacturing Co., Nashville. Tenn. 
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New Feather Beds Only $6.50 
36 pounds, full weight, choice curled hen feathers. 6 
pound pillows, $1.08 per pair. Satisfaction Guaranteod. 
Catalogue Free. Duck and Goose feather beds at 
whoiesale prices. Address 
SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW COMPANY, 
Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 60 
ays’ work, Experience not required. Man or woman. 


Shirley 


Ease for muscles, 


sident clothes and temper 


Satisfaction 
or money back’ 





nder 


Besure*‘ShirleyPresident’’ ison buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mf&.Co.,Shirley,Mase, 


Sus 
























Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be u 


d, 3 
international Bible Prees, 526 WinstonBldg.Philedelphia Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








' OUR FARM WOMEN. 








SEPTEMBER. 


Nor seen the milk-weeds burst 
their hoods, 
The downy thistle-seeds take wing, 
Nor the squirrel at his garnering. 


And yet I know that, 

The mute month 
rod, 

That clump and copse, o’errun with 
vines, 

Twinkle with clustered Muscadines, 

And in deserted churchyard places 

Dwarf apples smile with sunburnt 
faces. 


I HAVE not been among the woods 


up to God, 
holds her golden- 


I know how, ere her green is shed, 
The dogwood pranks herself with 
red; 


flow the pale dawn chilled through 

and through, 

Comes drenched and dragegled 
her dew; 

How all day long the sunlight seems 

As if it lit a land of dreams, 

Till evening, with her mist and cloud, 

Begins to weave her royal shroud, 


with 


If yet, as in old Homer’s land, 


70ds walk with mortals, hand ir 
hand, 

Somewhere today, in this sweet 
weather, 

Thinkest thou not they walk to- 
gether? 


—John Charles McNeill. 








CO-OPERATION AMONG FARM WOMEN. 





How They 


and Spending Money. 


May Co-operate With 
Housework and With Others for 


Their Families to Lighten 
Pleasure, Health, Social Life 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


OCIETY is undergoing a change 
and all this experimenting, talk- 
ing, writing, about co-operation 

—The Progressive Farmers’ ‘‘Co-op- 
erative Special” last week, and so on 
and so on—is largely an effort to ad- 
just ourselves to 
modern condi- 
tions. 

Co-operation 

was the keynote 
of the recent 
Richmond Con- 
ference for Edu- 
cation in the 
South. Where the 
rural woman was 
mentioned at all, 
it was said her horizon was small, 
entertainment not in her vocabulary, 
and she was so isolated by both du- 
ties and distance that the ‘“get- 
together” spirit struggles and then 
dies. That may be true, but we are 
fast altering our conditions. I think 
it was Ellen Richards who said, 
“Many present day housewives waste 
their strength beating the bars which 
they feél keep them from larger lib- 
erty instead of following the prairie- 
dog’s wisdom and digging a way un- 
derneath the fence.’’ We are dig- 
ging our way out now by an interest 
in water-works, the cause of diph- 
theria, etc. It is but a step to having 
plumbing in the house and not hav- 
ing diphtheria. Since no man lives to 
himself alone, the spirit of brotherly 
love as well as protection for one’s 
self induces co-operation. 

There is another influence at 
work; farms are happily growing 
smaller, which brings women nearer 
together. The men usually get to- 
gether every Saturday afternoon, 
however far from town they live. It 
is hard to get a good audience at a 
farmers’ institute meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon because the men are 
all lining the streets and all seem- 
ingly discussing the merits of their 
mules. Hundreds of times I have 
asked where the wife was, and nine 
times out of ten she is at home cook- 
ing for Sunday. 





MRS. HUTT. 


Start Co-operation in the Home. 


The important place 
operation is in the 
me, I know it is hard for a young 
woman with one baby in her arms 
and one clinging to her skirts and her 
husband waiting for dinner, to prac- 
tice co-operation. While the chil- 
dren are little, however, is the time 
to consider it well; and as soon as 
the toddling baby can do so, 
should respond to “Bring me that 
spool I dropped, dear,’’ until she does 
it without the suggestion. As she 
grows a little older her duties may 
grow, relegating the trifling ones to 
the little brother or sister. In a few 
years she wants to wipe dishes. Let 


to start co- 
home. 3elieve 


she 


her do it. Suppose she does break a 
plate; it can be replaced, but the in- 
stinct of co-operation, once suppress- 
ed, is hard to revive. Let her sweep 
or help with the washing; but what- 
ever she does, let her not stop until 
she has done it well. 

Do you say, ‘Oh, I’ve no time for 
that?” Don’t say it. If you have 
the impulse, just sit down and let 
your mind wander into the future 
when your children will be grown 
and your own hands perhaps weary. 
Plan the occupations for each mem- 
ber of the family and see that each 
does his or her duty unless there is 
some good reason for changing. At 
the beginning of each year, let each 
child graduate into a class of higher 
duties. If you have never tried it 
you will be surprised how the child 
will look forward to the time when 
she is big enough to clean the lamps 
or wash the mirror. 


Co-operate With Time. 


Let us co-operate with time both 
as to the hour of the day and the day 
of the week. As to the former and 
the latter, many a person could not 
accomplish what she does if she did 
not have hanging over the kitchen ta- 
ble a spur in the form of a sheet of 
paper on which is written a plan that 
begins something like this: 


6:30—Everybody dressed, 
downstairs, 
7:15—Breakfast over. 
8:00—Dishes washed, 
Cuptowels washed and drying 
Kitchen cleaned. 
8:30—Amy cleans dining-room, 
Mary and Susie make beds, 
Freddie fills wood-box, 
Willie picks up chips, 
Lucy and I attend to butter 
9:30 to 10:00—Everybody reads, rests, or 
plays, 


bathed, and 


Of course the presence of cattle on 
the farm and many other things will 
alter time and details. To look at 
the plan and say, “‘My! I’m late to- 
day! I must hurry or I won’t be 
ready to-read father’s paper to him,” 
keeps a household systematic. 






Monday—W ashing and damp clothes 


Tuesday—Iror 
Wednesday—Thorough cleaning of down. 
Stairs. 


Thursday—Thorough 
Friday—Baki 
Saturday—C 


cleaning of up-stairs, 





ling kitchen and pantry. 
“Oh, { can’t 
It always keeps one so 
Spurred up.’ Yes that is so; for it is 
harder to rule one’s self than to rule 
a whole city. But she who does rule 
herself finds the reward of cultivated 
children and well regulated home 
worth the price. 


A weary woman Says, 
be bothered. 


Co-operation of Farm Women. 


Don’t you think we 
around to that in our United Farm 
Clubs? Don’t you think the ready 
response is indicative of the need of 
co-operation? We do not know how 
great the organization will grow nor 
in what direction it will develop; but 


are getting 
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Saturday, September 20, 1913.] 
don’t you think it is going to help 
the men to revolutionize farm and 
community life until “Johnnie comes 
marching home again’ from the city 
where he has gone for pleasure and 
profit? 

We are going to co-operate for 
pleasure. All the world must play 
and so must we older people. Then 
we are co-operating to give the young 
folks pleasure, and instead of their 
thinking pa and ma are against their 
naving any fun anyhow, they are 
learning to depend on their elders 
io supply the parties and fun; and 
the result is doubtful pleasures push- 
ed to the background. In our United 
Farm Women meetings, the occasion- 
al discussion of amusements for chil- 
dren and exchanges of games brings 
help for little ones. 

For some years the city woman 
has co-operated for health’s sake. 
There was a time when she bothered 
little about the prevention of disease 
and left the cure of it to her physi- 
cian. She learned the lesson that “no 
man liveth to himself alone” and to- 
day she can tell the cause of typhoid 
and what will carry the germ of in- 
fantile paralysis to her baby if it gets 
ithe chance. How did she learn it? 
Why, she has learned it from a lec- 
jurer at the Health Program of their 
club where women are united to learn 
of prevention and to assist the “‘pow- 
ers that be’ to stamp out sources of 
infection. We country people are 
jearning the lesson. When I talk on 
“The Cause and Prevention of Tu- 
perculosis,’ at Farmers’ Institutes 
meetings, there is sure to be question 
sfter question about it because its 
prevention comes very near to many 
cof us. 


Co-operation For Higher Things. 


Men are coming together for in- 
spiration—I particularly mean reli- 
sious inspiration. Up in the little 
«orner of the earth where Mr. French 
lives they have a consolidated com- 
munity Sunday school. I do not 
ihink he will object to my calling it 
a little corner, because it is a very 
sensible corner, because as_ the 
stranger drives by he will hear, not 
the thin small voice of detached 
sroups singing their praises to God, 
but the strong united pean of thanks- 
viving from many throats. It almost 
eems as if the inspired singing of 
wany must gor farther. Doesn’t it? 

We must unite to get anything 
‘rom a church carpet to a road. Why 
not do it now and get the benefit and 
iot wait for our children to do it 
ond then refer to us as “those old 
»ogies’? which we are if we refuse to 
set in the procession.” 


«o-operation To Get Spending Money. 


Last of all, the woman wants mon- 
€y. How desperately she wants it 

ily her heart can tell. Convention, 
“Leiplessness to alter conditions, the 
‘car of ridicule or disloyalty to those 
she loves, prevents her pouring her 
veart out. She wants it for a thous- 
aud and one needs that seem trifling 
10 others and because she is tired, 
ived, tired, of asking, even begging, 
tov that which is hers as much as his. 
‘ustead of ‘“‘beating the bars’’ let us 
“dig a way out” and make our own 
money. Find out at the next United 
Farm Women’s meeting how many 
women want to learn how to get the 
highest price for eggs and butter; 
then if a sufficient number wish to 
co-operate write to your State De- 
partment of Agriculture or Agricul- 
tural College and ask that a person 
be sent you with the equipment to 
show you how to make high-priced 
butter and eggs. 

Listen to this: I was in a grass 
section of Tennessee last week where 
not a pound of butter could be bought 
until a consignment arrived from 
Wisconsin. I said to a woman, “Why 
don’t you sell butter since you have a 
cow?’ “Oh,” she replied, “they 
won’t pay no price for it.” ‘How 
much?” I asked. ‘Fifteen cents.” 
“Why they are paying 40 cents at 
e+ees... 8 Store.” “Oh yes,’ she 
answered indifferently, ‘‘but I can’t 


make butter like that.’’ She can. I 
can. Youcan. It is just having some 
one to show us how and then follow- 
ing directions. 

I left Tennessee and came to Ral- 
eigh and sent to one grocer and then 
another for a dozen eggs. Each as- 
sured me there was not an egg for 
sale that day in Raleigh. I said, 
“T’ve just been down in the country 
where there are plenty of them for 
15 cents a dozen.” “That’s all 
right,” one of the grocers answered, 
“but most of thase folks will sell us 
eggs a week old for fresh eggs and 
we can’t afford to deal with them at 
any price.” 

If we want money so much, why 
can’t we come together, each take a 
number, put it on every egg and ev- 
ery case, bring them honestly to 
town, keeping out the old and dirty 
ones, and ship the fresh ones? Eggs 
are selling for 35 cents now in most 
of the cities. It should mean 27% 
cents to you. 


Summary. 


If you want a happy home, co-op- 
erate with time and family; if you 
want knowledge, co-operate with 
magazines and Uncle Sam; if you 
want leisure, co-operate with house- 
hold conveniences; if you want mon- 
ey, co-operate with each other; if 
you want roads, telephones, laun- 
dries, or schools, co-operate with the 
men; if you want religion, forget 
the bad, love the good, and seek the 
spirit of co-operation with Him who 
made us all. 





AMONG THE FALL FLOWERS. 


Care of the Favorite Perennials— 
Outdoor and Window Bulbs—The 
Details of Bulb Planting 





HERE are many perennials that 

if sown in early autumn, so that 

strong crowns are formed before 

winter, will bloom as well as annuals 
the next year. 

Perennial clumps that have grown 
too large, peonies, iris, hemerocallis, 
plantain lil- 
ies, real lilies 
that have 
dead flower 
stalks, and a 
good many 
more of your 
favorites, can 
be trans 
planted and 
divided now. 
If there is 
not time to 
re-set many, 
choose thosé Lilium Auratum. Transplant Now 
that bloom for Next Summer Blooming. 
earliest in spring for fall transplant- 
ing, and be as generous in enriching 
the soil about them as you can. 

The bulbs that are to brighten win- 
dow gardens with their flowers are in 
order for planting this month, also. 
Usually we Southern gardeners plant 
our outdoor 
bulbs too 
early and 
our window 
bulbs _ too 
late. Nar- 
cissi and Ro- 
man hya- 
cinths that 
are planted 
outdoors in 
September 
and October 
are apt to mistake our mild winters 
for spring and send up their flower- 
stems only to be snubbed by return- 
ing cold. It is better to plant them 
in November, unless you intend to 
have very early bloom, protected with 
sashes, outdoors. 

In potting bulbs for window cul- 
ture, care is necessary to have per- 
fectly clean pots, scrubbed well with- 
in and without, and good drainage. 
About all farmhouses there is plenty 
of wood charcoal in large lumps. 
This makes the best of drainage for 
potted plants. It is light but does 
not sink with the weight of the soil 























Hardy Chrysanthemum. One of 
the Best Fall Flowers. 


and helps to keep the latter from 


souring, if too much water is given. 
I like to scatter broken bits of it 
through the potting soil above the 
drainage, especially in potting lilies. 

Well-decayed woods earth, sharp 
sand and friable old barnyard fertil- 
izer make a good compost for potted 
bulbs. Two parts of sand to one each 
of leaf-mold and manure is a good 
proportion. Put a cushion of sharp, 
gritty sand on top and press the 
bulbs down into it, at least half their 
depth. If your living-room has a dry 
winter atmosphere, cover the bulbs 
entirely. The Easter lilies I cover 
several inches deep, so that roots 
form on the flower-stems above the 
bulbs. 

After careful planting, the bulbs 
need a generous watering to settle 
them comfortably in their new quar- 
ters, then they should go immediate- 
ly in some dark, cool place, that only 
the roots may attempt to grow. Some 
gardeners dig a deep trench in the 
garden and bury the pois in it head 
and ears, others place them in the 
cellar; still others, in coldframes. 
A bulb-pit that can be kept dark, yet 
thrown open to the rain, is an ideal 
plate. In some such place the bulbs 
should remain, for at least six weeks, 
until good roots have formed. If the 
tops start into growth before root 
growth is completed, the flower-stems 
yill be weak and small. 

It is easy to turn the balls of 
earth from the pots when you see the 
tops starting. If their soil surface 
shows a fine, thick network of roots 
the plants are ready for promotion to 
a more liberal allowance of light, 
heat and moisture; but to set them 
at once in the sunshine of living- 
room windows would bring them on 
too fast. A cold-frame is good for 
gradually accustoming them to heat 
and light before they are brought into 
the sitting room for winter neigh- 
bors. CAROLINE NORTH. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















9694—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: &, 


10, 12 and 14 years. It requires four yards 
of 44-inch material for an eight-year size. 
Price, 10 cents. 

9682—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material for a six-year size, Price, 
10 cents, 

9669-9655—Ladies’ Coat Suit.—Coat, 9669, 
cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, 


bust measure. Skirt, 9655, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist measure, 
It requires seven yards of 44-inch material 


for a.medium size. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern. 

9653—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material for a medium size. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





“Well,”’? said Mr. Dooley, “I used to agree 
with Hogan whin he said pollyticks was too 
rough f'r women... But afther readin’ what 
they’ve done in England I’m afraid to give 
thim th’ vote because they may be too rough 
tr pollyticks.” 
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Mr. Thoughtful: ‘‘Hello, Anty ! 
D’ye see what I’m doing? 
Making a Fireless Cooker for 
Mandy. My land!—we won't 
have to keep a fire for anything 
any more, what with cooking 
in this contraption and doing 
washing and all the other work 
with Fels-Naptha Soap and cool 
or lukewarm water. Mandy 
buys Fels-Naptha by the box.”’ 


The weekly 
wash is the hard- 
est work a woman 
can do unless she 
uses Fels-Naptha 
Soap and makes 
her work easy. 


Fels-Naptha 
works best in cool 
or lukewarm 
water ---dissolves 
grease, makes dirt 
disappear, takes out 
all kinds of stains. 
Soap the clothes 
well, put them to 
soak for 30 minutes 
and you need do no 
hard rubbing and 
no boiling, because’ 
there is no dirt left 
to need it. 

Easy directions are 


on the red and green 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the carton or box. 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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R. B. F. Keith, of Wilmington, asks us to give 

notice that the advocates of the State-wide 
stock-law—or as nearly State-wide as they can 
get it—will meet in Raleigh on September 30, to 
plead with the Legislature in behalf of the meas- 
ure. A large attendance is expected. 





T IS to be hoped that the North Carolina Legis- 
lature at its special session will forever end the 
scandal of giving the labor of the State convicts 
in exchange for railroad stock, practically or ac- 
tually worthless. It.is a disgrace to the business 
sense of North Carolina that we have allowed this 
to continue so long already. Some wise system for 
putting the convicts on the public road should be 
devised. 





HE North Carolina Farmers’ Union Council 

last week concluded arrangements for selling 
fertilizers to Union members—arrangements 
which are now being explained to the membership 
by State officers. Plans were made for a great 
farm life conference to be held in Charlotte next 
May in connection with a meeting of the State 
Union. 





HE September Government crop report gives 
the condition of corn, the country over, as 
only sixty-five against a ten-year average of eigh- 
ty. How terribly Kansas and adjoining States 
have been hit by the drouth is indicated by the 
fact that the Kansas corn crop promises only 10 
per cent of a full yield against a ten-year average 
of 70, while Nebraska’s figure is only 37, Missou- 
ri’s 41, and Oklahoma’s 39. The September first 
condition in other States was as follows: Virginia 
85, North Carolina 87, South Carolina 86, Georgia 
87, Alabama 78, Mississippi 81, Louisiana 85, Ar- 
kansas 71, Tennessee 65, Texas 78. 





F THE big “road-working days’? in Missouri, 
Alabama, and other States develop enough in- 
terest in good roads to induce the people to pro- 
vide adequate systems of road building and road 
maintenance, they will richly deserve all the news- 
paper space that has been devoted to them. If 
they are taken as real solutions of the road prob- 
lem, however, and the people are persuaded that 
their duty is done when they have joined in on 
road-building days, these days will do the cause 
of good roads more harm than good. The only 
way to get and keep good roads is to provide for 
the everyday supervision of every mile of road by 
some one whose duty it is to keep the road good 
at all times, and who has the authority and the 
money to do it. 





HAT there is room for more co-operative 

creameries in North Carolina is again illus- 
trated by the fact that Wilmington has jusi sent 
about $10,000 out of North Carolina for a single 
shipment of Western butter. Says our informant, 
tke Charlotte Chronicle: 


“One thousand tubs of Elgin butter, con- 
taining 30,000 pounds, have just been ship- 
ped to a cold storage plant at Wilmington 
and will, of course, be used to supply the 
trade in that city. This shipment is a very 
small part of the total amount of butter the 
city of Wilmington imports. The price will 
average probably more than 33% cents a 
pound, so that $10,000 goes out of Wilming- 
ton for this single consignment.’’ 





T IS rare, very rare indeed, that The Progress- 
ive Farmer calls attention to a new work of 
fiction, but there is one new book we wish every 
Progressive Farmer reader could read—the great 
new story, ‘“‘V. V’s Eyes,” by Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison. Mr. Harrison is a Virginian yet in his early 
thirties, and Collier’s Weekly is not alone in pre- 
dicting that he may yet prove our greatest Amer- 
ican novelist. The present writer regards ‘“‘V. V’s 
Eyes” as by all odds the best novel appearing on 
this Sfde of the Atlantic in twenty years—the 
greatest, considered as a study of social condi- 





tions, of human nature, and of the triumphant 
development of a soul. The finest traditions of 
Dickens and Thackeray are recalled by the charac- 
ter portraiture in this new volume. No normal 
person can read it, or Mr. Harrison’s earlier novel, 
“‘Queed,’’ without being both interested and in- 
spired to higher ideals and worthier living. 





HE Department of Agriculture is making “a 
test experiment with a new system of circu- 
lating crop information by telegraph.” In six 
States—Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, lowa, Kan- 


sas, and Texas—the Government crop news will 


be sent to a central point in the State, and 
there reproduced and mailed to all the papers in 
the State. Special effort will be made to get the 
information to the local weeklies in time for their 
Thursday and Friday editions, and it is believed 
that all papers can have this information within 
twelve or eighteen kours after it is issued. If the 
plan proves successful, it will be extended to all 
the States. 





Make Your Boys Study Agriculture, and 
Boys and Girls Study Health. 





HE schools are now opening for the fall 
terms and we hope every farmer will re- 
solve— 

(1) That nothing except Providence shall keep 
his boys and girls away. 

(2) That he will co-operate with his children 
and the teacher with ‘a view to getting the best 
possible results. 

(3) That he will have every boy over twelve 
study agriculture and both boys and girls study 
the health book. 

If we are ever to make the South a rich and 
leading section of America, if your own sons and 
daughters are to be leaders in their communities, 
they must be educated, and educated for efficien- 
cy. Dr. J. Y. Joyner, recently, President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, is now sending out 
this message to parents and teachers—that the 
health book and the book on agriculture must 
have equal place with the books on geography, 
grammar, and history; and this is a message the 
whole South needs. 

Make your boys and girls study the health book 
this coming session even if they have to cut out 
history, and make your boys study agriculture 
even if they have to omit geography or grammar. 

II. 

And don’t be side-tracked from your purpose 
with regard to agriculture by hearing somebody 
say, ‘“‘Well, what does the teacher know about 
farming? Has she ever done any farming? ” 
Send this answer back: “Well, what does she 
know about Gettysburg or Waterloo? Has she 
done any soldiering? How then can she teach 
history? And what does she know about Canada 
and Germany? Has she done any foreign trav- 
eling? How then can she teach geography?’’ 

As we have said before, the assumption that a 
woman cannot teach the elements of agriculture 
—not farming, mind you, but simply the scien- 
tific truths that have practical application in farm- 
ing—unless she has been a field hand, is an absurd 
delusion. She doesn’t need to be a centenarian 
and a soldier in order to teach history; it is not 
required that she travel around the world before 
teaching geography; she need not have written a 
book before teaching grammar; she need not have 
robbed graves and dissected corpses before teach- 
ing physiology. Why argue then that she must 
have broken steers and stemmed tobacco before 
teaching the scientific truths about soil chemistry 
and plant physiology that have practical appli- 
cation in the business of farming? 

You don’t have to know how to hitch a mule 
to a plow in order to teach why it doesn’t pay to 
plow deep and cut the corn roots in two at laying- 
by time; you need not know how to run a guano 
distributor in order to teach the effects of potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen in plant growth; 
you need not know how to cure cowpea hay 
to teach how nitrogen gathered by the cow- 
peas will enrich the land; you need not know how 
to shuck corn to teach which type of ear has been 
found to be best for corn production}; you need 
not even have milked cows in order to teach that 
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the Babcock test will show which dairy cows are 
paying and which are not; nor need you have 
butchered steers in order to tell that with a Jer- 
sey and a Polled Angus, the Jersey is better for 
the dairy and the Angus for beef. 

With the aid of a good text-book your teacher 
can teach these and a thousand other vital scien- 
tific facts about agriculture. Make your boys 
study it. 





Better Farmers’ Bulletins Needed. 





EADERS everywhere will wish to congratu- 
late Secretary of Agriculture Houston upon 
his decision to make the Farmers’ Bulle- 

tins short and practical instead of long-winded 
and technical. He can hardly render the Ameri- 
can farmer a greater service. 

Now here are two suggestions we should like 
to make the Secretary in this connection: 

(1) Have some bulletins for the farmer’s wife 
as well as for the farmer himself. The farm wo- 
man has been about the most neglected factor in 
the rural problem and she has been especially 
neglected by the National Department of Agricul- 
ture. We once wrote Secretary Wilson to this 
effect, but he answered the letter and did nothing. 
Of course, a few such bulletins are printed, but 
not enough. 

(2) Let us have Farmers’ Bulletins on rural 
co-operation and better methods of marketing. 
In Ireland and England last year, the writer was 
struck with the fact that their Departments of 
Agriculture have published frequent bulletins on 
these subjects while these matters have been al- 
most entirely neglected by our National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As Chairman of The Pro- 
gram Committee of the National Farmers’ Union, 
the writer has been making up a list of subjects 
for discussion in the local Unions. On nearly all 
subjects we could find plenty of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins for reference reading, but when we came to 
the subject of marketing, we could find nothing 
to offer. 

Our State Departments of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Stations also need to improve their Bul- 
letins—even more, we believe, than the National 
Department. Let the farmers make their wishes 
known, 





Some Timely Don'ts. 





ON’T forget to send in your name if you are 
interested in the proposed plan for enabling 
white neighborhoods to keep themselves 

white as outlined by Mr. Poe August 30. 

Don’t forget to write Mrs. Hutt if you are in- 
terested in organizing a club of*‘‘United Farm 
Women” in your neighborhood. 

Don’t forget to make plans to put cover crops 
everywhere, so as to have ‘‘not one acre of bare 
land next winter.” 

Don’t forget to sow plenty of turnips. 

Don’t forget to select seed corn and cotton in 
the field. 








Don’t forget to have your boys study agricul- 
ture this fall. 
Don’t let up in plans to get a good water sup- 
ply for your home. 
Don’t forget to keep talking co-operation among 
your neighbors. 
A Thought for the Week. 

NE thing struck Claudet: the pastures and 
the woods bore exactly the same aspect, 
presented the same play of light and shade 

as on that afternoon of the preceding year, when 
he had met Reine in the Ronces woods. The same 
bright yet tender tint reddened the crab-apple and 
the wild cherry; the tomtits and the robins chirped 
as before, among the bushes, and, as in the pre- 
vious year, one heard the sound of the beechnuts 
and acorns dropping on the rocky paths. Autumn 
went through her tranquil rites and familiar op- 
erations, always with the same punctual regulari- 
ty; and all this would go on just the same when 
Claudet was no longer there. There would only 


be one lad the less in the village streets, one hun- 
ter failing to answer the call when they were sur- 
rounding the woods of Charbonniere.—Andre 
Theuriet in “A Woodland Queen.” 
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More Readers Write on Race Segregation. 


By CLARENCE POE. 











Town-Dwelling Land-Owners Cause the 
Trouble. 


that only a few years ago was famed for its 

social features—live, well-filled churches and 
schools. But alas! it is hopelessly ruined. Churches 
and schools can hardly hold together. There are 
three non-resident land-owners who are responsi- 
ple for it all. This being a very fertile farming 
section, they have bought most of the land and 
want only Negro tenants. The land is unsurpass- 
ed for fertility by any section in’several miles rad- 
ius and therefore has induced the best type of Ne- 
groes to cultivate it; but nevertheless they are 
Negroes and have completely destroyed the social 
features of the community. 

I am a one-horse farmer and do all my work 
myself; have a dear wife and three sweet little 
girls. We have Negroes all around us and I think 
we will have to sell out and move as they are al- 
most unbearable. W. O. VAUGHN. 

Lamar, S. C. 


en [= reared and am now living in a community 


A Pioneer Tennessee County Union. 


AM willing to do anything in my power to help 
I the segregation plan; for I verily believe that if 

something is not done along this line, the many 
beautiful farm homes will have to be deserted by 
the few remaining white farmers on account of 
social and educational advantages and left to the 
Negro and ruin. 

Two years ago our county Farmers’ Union (af- 
ter many complaints from some of its members of 
being crowded out and being surrounded by Ne- 
groes, owing to non-resident land-owners selling 
to Negroes on long time payments,) passed resolu- 
tions condemning selling land to Negroes in and 
near white communities. 

All over the South we have thousands of young 
white men who would become farmers if they 
could get the same advantage of buying land on 
long-time payments as is given to Negroes; but 
somehow—lI don’t know why it is—most moneyed 
men would rather trust the Negro than a poor 
white man; and the poor white man would rather 
trust his chance in the cities or on some public 
works than in competition with the Negro and 
at a disadvantage. J. A. McNABB, 

Sec’y Fayette County Farmers’ Union. 

Somerville, Tenn. 


The North is Friendly. 


HAVE been greatly interested in the discussion 
I of the race question. I regret. however, that 

some of your correspondents seem to approach 
the matter flippantly and in a tone of sarcasm. 
One writer says. endorsing so-called ‘‘segrega- 
tion:”’ ‘I think the best and only way to be for- 
ever rid of them (the Negroes) is to segregate 
them, but let it be north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line.” This kind of talk has done, and will con- 
tinue to do, the South grave harm. The writer 
knows something about that vast territory north 
of Mason and Dixons’ line. having been extensive- 
ly through and over it several times in his life. 
And he knows that just one slur as above cast at 
that section has done more, and will continue to 
do more, to keep the white man of the North from 
becoming the white man of the South, than all the 
best writers of the South can ever do to overcome 
it in a score of years. FRANK A. KERNS. 

Petersburg, Va. 





No Other Way to Save the South to the 
White Race. 


AM pleased to say that I am interested more 
I than two cents’ worth in the law which you have 

advocated. I see no other chance of saving the 
South to the white race. But I wish to ask. what 
do you think of the big land-owner that won’t sell 
&@ poor white man a few acres for any price but 
will continue to rent to the darkey instead? I 
think there are many poor white men who, if they 
could get a few acres of land, would settle down 
and go to work and raise up a decent white fam- 
ily, and who if they can’t get land will go to ruin. 

E. D. THOMAS. 
Vance. §. C. 





Need Relief. 


AM certainly glad I have this privilege of ex- 

pressing my earnest desire through your paper 

as being in favor of the law you advocated in 
the issue of August 30. 

Now I-want to tell you my condition. My broth- 
er and I bought a farm of 200 acres and the Ne- 


groes have bought land adjoining us on three 
sides. Now it looks to me like if the Negroes are 
not put out, I will have to get out. I have no 
white neighbors closer than a mile and a quarter, 
no white school in reach to send my little chil- 
dren to, no church, no Sunday school. Does this 
please God for me to stay here and raise my chil- 
dren in ignorance? Most all the land here is own- 
ed, by white people but rented out to the Negroes. 
If a white man farms his land, he is compelled to 
live among the Negroes. BE. W. GAUNT. 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Four Northern Men Express Themselves. 
1 


E HEARTILY approve of your policy of 
race segregation. We are developing a 


farm at Irvington, Alabama, and expect to 
live there some day. Have heard many Northern 
people object to going to live in the South because 
of the possibility of being obliged to live near 
Negroes. DR. and MRS. H. M. MOORMAN. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
II. 


I own land in Alabama and expect to locate on 
my farm late this fall. When it comes to separ- 
ating the colored’ people from the white, I am one 
ready to do what I can for such a grand cause. 
Hurrah for The Progressive Farmer and what it 
has already said and published on the matter! 
So if I can assist you any, let me know. 

GEO. H. WILLSON. 

Edgerton, Wis. 

1. 


I am not a citizen of a Southern State. but have 
an interest in a fruit farm near North Wilkes- 
boro, Wilkes County, North Carolina. The law 
you favor ought to be passed in every State in the 
Union. It is practicable and, no doubt. would do 
away with much of the friction that exists among 
races of different descent. A segregation law, 
coupled with North Carolina’s splendid prohibition 
law, should attract to that State the best people 
of other States and of the more enlightened na- 
tions of Europe. HORACE SMITH. 

Providence, R. I., care Atlantic Mills. 

IV. 

Enclosed please find blank filled out. Am much 
interested in your articles on race segregation, as 
I have a farm of sixty acres at Waverly, Virginia, 
where we expect to make our home some time in 
the future, and as that neighborhood is made up 
of small farms—one-man farms as they are called 
—-I can easily see the advantage of making it a 
white neighborhood. WM. BICK. 

Glenshaw, Pa. 


Town Landlord Doesn’t Care. 


QUITE agree with you in regard to Negro seg- 
[ rezstion: I am a tenant and believe every 

white tenant in the South agrees with you, if 
he doesn’t say so. 

But as for myself. I try to deal squarely with 
the Negro, for he is here and can’t help it; and 
getting down to the bottom of the matter, I blame 
the white man for the whole of it. Why, my dear 
sir, if you were to travel through my neighbor- 
hood at this time of the year, you would not know, 
on acount of amalgamation, whether to take off 
your hat to the lady in the carriage or not. The 
Negro is in the majority in this neighborhood. 
The land is in large tracts with the landlord 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFOR- 
MATION. 





I have received hundreds and hundreds of letters, 
représenting fifteen States, endorsing the plan of race 
segregation I advocated on this page, August 30. A 
few of the many letters are printed herewith, others 
will come later; and I wish every other Progressive 
Farmer reader interested would write me. Write me 


anyhow, and if you don’t want your letters published, 
say so. What must be done about the non-resident 
land-owner who will rent land only to Negroes? 


The law I advocated August 30, it will be remem- 
bered, was just this: 


“Whenever the greater part of the land acre- 
age in any given district that may be laid off is 
owned by one race, a majority of the voters in 
such a district may say, if they wish, that in 
future no land shall be sold to a person of a differ- 
ent race; provided such action is approved or al- 
lowed (as being justified by considerations of the 
peace, protection and social life of the community) 
by a reviewing judge or board of county commis- 
sioners.” 


Such a board, as I have said, could be used by any 
white community to keep itself white, but the Negro 
would almost never be able to use it to make a com- 
munity wholiy Negro. If you are in favor of such a 
plan and want to know more about it, send me a postal 
eard or a letter at once. CLARENCE POE. 
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perched in the town, not caring what becomes of 

his land or of the poor white man, so he gets his 

rent. I wish there were a million Clarence Poes 

in the South. E. S. W. 
Skippers, Va. 


The Sort of Land-Owners Who Are to Blame 


BELIEVE the great trouble is with a certain 
I class of white land-owners. They have Negro 

tenants on their lands who are, in fact, really 
peons. They furnish their tenants everything in 
the spring at high rates and in the fall take every- 
thing at low rates. I have in mind a certain 
Negro who purchased a mule worth about $90 
for $150, and after fifteen years of hard work the 
mule died without being paid for. In the mean- 
time, the white man got all the Negro made. Such 
land-owners don’t want intelligent white tenants. 
They want those whom they ean use to.their ad- 
vantage. They are the ones that have sold land at 
exorbitant prices to Negroes, thinking, perhaps, 
they could not pay for it. 

I am thankful that there are but few of that 
class of land-owners in this county (Camden), still 
there are enough to do much injury fo the com- 
munity at large. M. B. FORBES. 

Bartlett, N. C. 


Seven Reasons for Segregation. 


WILL endeavor to give you a few reasons why 
I: believe in segregation of white and black 
races: 

First, and most important, because we owe it to 
the safety of our women and children. 

2. We owe it to law and order, for it will help 
to eliminate lynch law. 

3. It will be a great blessing to the poor white 
Man and those who are dependent upon him be- 
cause he will command better wages and in afl 
probability will have a better opportunity to ac- 
quire a home of his own. 

4. It will be better for the large planter be- 
cause of the increase of yields in his crops, and 
his farm stock, machinery, tools, buildings, and 
so forth, will be in better condition and his lands 
will increase in fertility and value. 

5. Because the efficiency of our schools will be 
greatly increased without additional taxation. 

6. It will be better from a social standpoint. 

7. It is the only way to avoid an approaching 
race war. A. A. STRICKLAND. 

Alachua, Fla. 


A Negro Reader Protests. 


WRITE to express a resentment of the propa- 
I ganda set forth in your farm paper on race 

segregation. I have advised Negroes atover 
the country to subscribe for your paper because 
of its sanity on agricultural and home matters. 
I have done this from the pulpit, from the public 
rostrum, and from the class-room. For sometime 
your paper has been arraying one race against 
another in a spirit and tone that is uncompli- 
mentary to the best thinking people, white or col- 
ored. I, personally, do not care to read a paper, 
book, or to hear a lecture that has for its object 
the stirring up of race prejudice and animosity. 
You may not intend to do this, but that is exactly 
what you are doing. The high standard of ethies 
of the best people, white as well as colored, will 
not sustain you in this departure of your journal. 

T. S. INBORDEN. 
Bricks, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: It is not our aim to array 
one race against another. The trouble is already 
here and we believe the plan we propose will 
lessen, not increase it. 


Another Farmer Who Was Forced to Move 


S I HAVE seen so much lately concerning 
A this segregation idea, I am more hopeful. 

Only last year I had to sell my nice farm 
and move to another place. We were surrounded 
by Negroes, two churches being within one-half 
mile of my front door, and one school with 160 
pupils, who insulted my children if they went to 
school. We had to go two and a half and three 
miles to church and Sunday school. 

Once this fine sandy land was dotted with nice 
farms, good buildings, and contented white people. 
A few white families began to move out and go 
to town, and the Negroes began to come in, until 
today that part of the globe is running over with 
Negroes. Few whites remain to tell the tale. We 
had to sell our land at very low figures in order 
te get away. We did not feel safe, owing to the 
character of the two races. 

The plan outlined in your paper just suits me 
and mine. It is plain to any thinking man that 
sooner or later we must have a change in the 
rural South and I believe it is just to both black 
and white. HENRY BELK. 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 





























DAIRYING PROFITABLE 
IN THE NEW SOUTH 


Land-owners of Dixie are marching with the progressive agriculturists. Many are 
not content to continue with crops grown in the past. They desire to follow the 
pursuit best adapted to conditions. They find dairying yields big profits, as well as 
the growing of sugar cane, cotton and tobacco, Experiments with dairying and stock- 
raising have brought most satisfactory results, 


Southern planters and farmers are pleased with dairying for several reasons. There 














are many good markets near. Dairy products yield returns at once, while tobacco- 
growing requires twelve months of attention before the crops may be marketed. 
Dairy. products prices are not affected by political changes as may be the case with 


reference to sugar. Cotton growing is unsatisfactory to a more or Jess extent because 
of the ravages of the boll-weevil. Tobacco, sugar cane, and cotton all sap the fer- 
tility—the energy—from the soil, while dairying takes nothing from the land it does 
not return. 


MAY WE BE OF SERVICE TO YOU 
REGARDING DAIRYING? 


Modern methods of dairying prescribe sanitary, 











labor-saving barn equipment, such 


as Louden’s. We want an opportunity to tell you of the dairying of today and to 
explain in detail the construction of our products. Every feature has been worked 
out to give the practical dairyman the greatest assistance possible. Every barn 


fitted with Louden products may be cleaned easier, quicker and more 
is comfortable for the cows and permits ventilation impossible where 
ber equipment is used. 

The cost for such a barn equipment is less than the cost of lumber, and it will last 
ten times longer than wood. 

If’ you consider building a dairy barn or remodeling one of your tobacco ware- 
houses to be used for dairying, we feel confident we can save you money, help you 
secure the best for the money, and our Architectural] Department is in position to 
give you expert advice, free of charge, that will be of value. 


LOUDEN’S STANDARDIZED COW STALLS AND 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT. 


Made of steel tubing. Costs less than Jumber, 
mals perfectly comfortable. This equipment 
breeding places such as cracks or crevices; no square corners. All connecting pieces 
are dust-proof. It prevents the cattle from injuring each other. Cuts work and 
time of feeding and cleaning to a minimum, It will make the dairy profits grow. 

Standardized spring balance mangers and manger partitions have many excellent 
features. These are all but automatic in operation and work—Oh, so easy! The 
frame is very strong and the body is of heavy galvanized sheet steel, No over or 
under-fed cattle where these are used, 

Louden’s Standardized Equipment Saves Time, Labor, Feed, and Money, and In- 
crease the Profits and Insure Perfect Sanitary Conditions, 


LOUDEN’S STANDARD- LOUDEN’S STANDARD- 
IZED LITTER AND 


FEED CARRIERS 


thoroughly. 
old-time 


It 
lum- 





but is stronger. 
is perfectly sanitary, 


It makes the ani- 
as there are no 





IZED STANCHION 





Operate easiest, last longest, cut feed- 


‘ i Perfectly sanitary and dust-proof; 
ing a0 Posegrd labor Pe harvard = strong enough to hold the biggest bull, 
strongly at they can’ e over-loaded, a So wy < a ane 
and with a lifting device with a ratio of 5 ks vis meee ree co MOv ANNOY, tne. Om 
40 to 1. The carriers are perfectly bal- tremely nervous animal—of steel tubing 


anced mechanically, and operated on the 
steel track, they may be moved much 
easier than @ wheelbarrow. They are al- 
ways up out of the way. Boxes are made 


or with wood lining, Swinging lower end 
gives cows greatest comfort. Adjustable 
or in six sizes and weights, ‘U’’-shaped 
bottom permits cut-out in 


: ie. 4 a manger curb, 
lg St A — sheet steel with allowing the cow more freedom. She can 

Louden Carriers Reduce Cost, Save La- place her throat within ten inches of the 
ber, and Increase the Profits. They Soon floor, They align the cows and keep 
Save Enough Time, Labor and Feed to them clean. Cost the same as a halter, 
Pay for Themselves. last ten times as long. 





LOUDEN’S BIRD PROOF BARN DOOR HANGERS 





Operate inside a steel tube. You can’t clog it. You can’t put it out of 
order. They are roller bearing. Have them in your barn. 











All Kinds of Labor-Saving De- 





Let Us Help You 


vices for the Barn. 
Plan Your Barn. 








For 47 years this company has led in the 


A corps of architects is manufacture of barn In adai- 


tained to 


main- 


equipment. , 
make barn plans for 








tion to stalls, stanchions, and carriers, the 
those who ask for our service. Louden Line consists of Hay Forks, Slings 
Everyone is an expert. The ser- and Carriers, Pulleys, Track, and many oth- 
vice is absolutely free. Write us er time and labor-savers. Louden products 
—we can help you. annually save farmers and dairymen thou- 





sands of dollars. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Makers of 300 Time and Labor-Savers for the Barn. 








273 BROADWAY, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 











PURE-BREDS OR MONGRELS? 


Whence Comes the Idea That Scrub 
Livestock are Hardier and More 
Adaptable Than Pure-Breds? 


HIS far south (Louisiana) a mon- 
grel from good strains of cattle 
seems to do better than pure-bloods 
for family use.” This from a letter 
written by an intelligent Louisiana 
reader, states a very general impres- 
sion among those who keep a few an- 
imals but who cannot be regarded as 
livestock breeders. It is also gener- 
ally believed that crosses between 
pure-breds and grades are more vig- 
orous, better feeders and more profit- 


able than pure-breds. 


Is this popular belief correct? If 
it is correct, why? Or, if it is not cor- 
rect, how has the erroneous idea be- 
cOme prevalent? 


There is ample evidence that 
close inbreeding persisted in for a 
considerable period, either in ani- 


mals or plants, may tend to lower 
vitality and that in such cases cross- 
ing or at least breeding so as to pre- 
vent too close fertilization tends to 
add vigor to the offspring. But we 
do not think there is evidence to 
show that crossing different breeds, 
or mongrel breeding, adds to the vi- 
gor or quality of the offspring; nor 
do we believe there is any evidence 
to show that grades are superior to 
pure-breds. 

In the first place let us dispose of 
two popular errors: First; the abil- 
ity to resist hardships is by no means 
an evidence of superior worth. The 
animal that has to resist the most 
hardships is likely to be the least 
profitable, and we advise as strongly 
as we possibly can against any man 
attempting to keep livestock if he is 
going to require them to resist hard- 
ships, and also against the selection 
of any breed in preference to another 
because it can withstand hardships 
better. Men with such ideas always 
fail in the livestock business. 

The second error is that it pays to 
keep livestock on short rations or to 
make them “rustle’’ for their feed. 
It requires energy to hunt feed, and 
to supply this energy requires feed. 

The only rational basis upon which 
to engage in livestock husbandry is 
that it is the business of the live- 
stock farmer to supply abundance 
of feed for his animals and that all 
the energy that should be expended 
by the livestock in gathering their 
feed is only so much as will give the 
needed exercise for the maintenance 
of good health. 

It is also a mistake to assume, as 
many seem to do that an animal 
that is well fed and cared for is more 
liable to suffer from disease than oue 
that is compelled to withstand hard- 
ships or to hunt so diligently for 
feed that it never gets enough and 
consequently always remains small 
and poor. 

An animal that is properly cared 
for gets sufficient exercise to keep 
Pthe body healthy, and the one that is 
well fed is one that obtains its feed 
at not too great an expenditure of 
energy. The animal that ‘“rustles” 
for its feed seldom gets enough and 
is generally unprofitable. 

The size, the quality and the prof- 
its from an animal are more depend- 
ent on its feeding than on its breed- 
ing. The animal that is well cared 
for and well fed is likely to increase 
in size, quality and utility no matter 
what its breeding; while on the other 
hand, it matters not how well bred 
it may be or wht its inheritance of 
size and quality may be, if it is not 
well fed and cared for, it is certain 
to deteriorate. 

If mongrels, cross-breds and 
grades are not better than pure- 
breds why do so many adhere to that 
belief? 

First, those holding this opinion 
are largely those who have not used 
pure-breds or who have made a fail- 








ure in one trial of them. Second, 
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the grades and mongrels are much 
more numerous than the pure-breds 
and in selecting the animals for com. 
parison the grades and mongrels 
have a great advantage because of 
their larger numbers. Third, the 
pure-breds being less numerous and 
much higher in price the average or 
poorest pure-breds are generally 
compared with the very best grades 
and monegrels. 

While we do not advise the aver- 
age man to go into livestock raising 
with pure-breds, because of his lack 
of knowledge, the greater cost of the 
stock and the larger loss resulting 
from failure, we are most thoroughly 
convinced that pure-breds as a whole 
are better than grades or mongrels 
for all purposes for which livestock 
is kept and if we were not so con- 
vinced we would be ready to admit 
that improved livestock and _ its 
breeding is all a myth. 





Dr. W. G. Chrisman on the Stock- 
Law for North Carolina. 
HERE was a State-wide stock-law 
bill introduced at our last North 
Carolina Legislature, but it was met 
with great opposition from a number 
of representatives from the eastern 
counties. I think, however, if a vig- 
orous, educational campaign was 
conducted through this section, a 
great deal of this opposition would 
be overcome. 
The stock-law prevails over our 
State in every county west of Bruns- 


wick, Duplin, Sampson, Johnson, 
Wayne, Lenoir, Pitt, Martin, Hert- 
ford and Northampton. With a 


few exceptions, these counties have 
the stock-law over the entire area. 
Columbus, Bladen, Macon, Cherokee, 
Clay, Graham, Swain, Jackson, Hay- 
wood, Madison, Mitchell and Tran- 
sylvania have small areas which are 
free-range. The rest of this State 
is in free-range. 

Where we find the stock-law exist- 
ing, we find livestock improving. 
Pure-bred stock are being introduc- 
ed and the farmers are taking inter- 
est in this line of farming. In the 
free-range conditions, we find the 
cattle, if anything, retrograding. The 
United States Government is spend- 
ing $325,000 annually in the South- 
ern States to eradicate Texas fever 
ticks, which disseminate the disease 
of Texas fever. Many of our States 
are co-operating in this work and are 
making large appropriations for 
same. Some States as much as $50,- 
000 from their legislatures; others 
less but in proportion to the work 
that is being conducted. North Cars 
olina is spending about $10,000 .an- 
nually in this work and is receiving 
a similar amount from the United 
States Government. This money is 
all expended in stock-law districts. 
We do not attempt to eradicate ticks 
in free-range territory. 

In our work in this department we 
realize that the greatest amount of 
livestock diseases exists in the free- 
range districts, and practically all of 
our contagious diseases are found ia 
the greatest abundance. For in- 
stance, hog cholera is found almost 
entirely in the free-range territory, 
and North Carolina is losing, by con- 
servative estimate, over a million 
dollars annually from this disease. 
One-tenth of this judiciously expend- 
ed in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of anti-hog cholera serum would 
control largely this disease. One- 
tenth of the value of the cattle lost 
each year from Texas fever would, in 
the course of ten years, eradicate this 
disease from the State. 

W. G. CHRISMAN. 
Retiring State Veterinarian. 





“T keep 18 head work-stock on my hone 


farm and 24 on another farm, and before 
reading The Progressive Farmer was out of 
feed: had no tile laid, ete. Now all thinss 
are corrected. I try to make it a rule to 


sow 100 acres of clover at home each year, 
a large part of which is never cut but al- 
lowed to bloom and turned under. You can 
guess whether I now buy hay and corn.” 590 
writes W. B. Phillips, Battleboro, N. ©: 
This is progressive farming for you. 
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Can Cattle Be Wintered on Pasture 
and Peavine Hay? 


Oo YOU consider winter pastures 
and peavine hay sufficient feed 
for ‘blooded’ cattle?”’ 

For mature cattle not giving milk, 
winter pastures and peavine hay are 
sufficient feed, if they get sufficient 
of these. In fact, if the pastures 
were good, either alone would do for 
this class of stock, but both are bet- 
ter. 

For young growing stock and for 
cows giving milk we do not consider 
these feeds enough, if the stock is to 
be sold for breeding purposes. If 
good winter pastures in abundance 
could be had at all times, these feeds 
might do. pretty well, but winter 
pastures. are unreliable. Moreover, 
unless the land is very sandy, it will 
be better to keep livestock off it in 
wet weather. In view of these two 
facts—the uncertainty of winter pas- 
tures and the injury caused to any 
except sandy land by grazing in win- 
ter—we believe the livestock grower 
had better depend on a silo for cheap 
winter succulent feed than on pas- 
tures. In the extreme South, where 
the land is more sandy and the 
weather milder, making winter pas- 
tures more useful, there may be some 
question as to which is better; but 
in the larger part of the Cotton Belt 
the silo will be found much superior 
to winter pastures. 

But even with silage and peavine 
hay, cows giving milk and young 
growing stock to be sold for breeding 
purposes should probably have some 
grain. It is true they will not need 
much, but if the best results are to 
be obtained we believe a little cot- 
tonseed meal may be profitably fed. 
For calves under six months old, of 
course, some other feed should be 
substituted for the cottonseed meal. 

We are aware that silage and pea- 
vine hay produced on the farm are 
cheaper than grains and they should 
be used to the largest extent practi- 
cable, but if stock is produced to be 
sold for breeding purposes it should 
be well grown and it will usually be 
found most. profitable to feed a little 
grain or concentrates. 





You Can Start Your Pasture Now. 


NOTICE Prof. Gray says relative 

to pastures: 

“Now these two crops will afford 
you &@ permanent pasture * * * * * * 
After you get the Bermuda establish- 
ed you can introduce bur clover.’’ 

This will necessarily delay the use 
of pasture. Why not start now with 
the bur clover and plant the Bermu- 
da afterwards—say in April, May or 
June, thus giving pasturage this 
winter? L. V. RUSSELL. 








Comment by Prof. 
point is well taken. If one is ready 
to start now, now is the time to 
start. I was, however, discussing the 
question from the standpoint of 
Starting in the early spring. as that 
is the time when the average farmer 
usually thinks of permanent pas- 
tures. This fall is a good time to 
Start—just as good as next spring— 
and the correspondent’s plan is a 
good one. Bur clover can be put in 
this fall and it will afford grazing 
during the last part of the Winter and 
early spring. Then, next spring, Ber- 
muda can be worked into this bur 
clover sod in the usual way. 


Gray.— The 





If a man fails to make a success 
with any particular breed of live- 
stock hevis likely to lay the blame on 
the breed and make a change. The 
breeds are all right; other men, hun- 
dreds of them, have made successes 
with all of the improved breeds, and 
if one fails with any of them he needs 
to look to his methods rather than 
blame the breeds. It is not more or 
better breeds that we need, but more 
and better stockmen. 








“Pigs is Pigs.” 


Occoneechee Farm re« 


ently sold a litter of 
Pigs from one 


n Berkshire sow for $177.50 
ind retained the sow, There’s some profit 
in hogs of that kind, 














Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. 








Here are two records of the Herd. 


request and all questions answered gladly. 


Address P. H. HANES, 





The P. H. Hanes Herd Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


At West End Dairy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
(See Exhibits of these Cattle at N. C. State Fair, Raleigh.) 
There is a Beef and Milk Famine in this country. 


My Prevent a Milk Famine on your farm by 


They are the record makers. 
at A. & M. College (N. C.) 
them all. 

When you get ready to weed out the old milkers, 
you have fine, big beef. 
in abundance and first grade beef when you kill. 

The Lucerne Herd of Holstein-Friesian Cattle at 
the West End Dairy Farm, owned by Mr. P. H. 
Hanes, is known all over the South. 
unsurpassed. The members of this herd are from Pontiac Korkdyke and Lord Netherland de Kol. 


Woodcrest Aeggie Jewel, 16,426 Ibs milk; 699 Ibs butter. 


Woodcrest Meta Vernon, 14,463 Ibs milk ; 583.03 Ibs butter. 
Mr.Hanes has for salea number of young cattle, both male and female. Pedigrees sent on 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


buying Holsteins 
Ask the milk boys 
They say Holsteins beat 


Thats it—good, rich milk 


Its pedigree is 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





_BERKSHIRES. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


tamwort PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 



































PUBLIC SALE! 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1913. 

















50—Head Berkshires—SO 
Bred Sows—Bred Gilts—Open Gilts. 


Boars large enough for service. Ail cholera im- 
mune. Write for catalogue. 


SELWYN FARMS, EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
~ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








‘ Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 


Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 
q ipping | 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 























MILLS PREMIER DUKE, No. 176602 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 


are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premier-Longfellow and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points, there is no bet- 
terin the South. Service boars, gilts, sows 
and pigs for sale at all times. Also Angora 
goats, Shropshire sheep and Duroc-Jersey 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








(15) «997 
DUROO-JERSEYS. 
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Duroe-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


LDS LS LPL SILLS. 








MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 

Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. High 

quality. Low price, 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Polindextor, Va. 











DUROC JERSEY PIGS {332 Sive ine price ta 


right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me 
and let me tell you about them. They are profit- 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
JERSEYS. 


.. makers. 
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A TN RTT 
OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
* BULL 
Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 




















HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quantity of production and persistency» of 
milking during long periods are well-known 
characteristics of Holsteins. Dropping her 
first calf at about two years old the average 
cow, if well cared for, will produce from 5,000 
to 6,000 pounds of milk in ten months, and 
she will increase the production every year 
until, at five years, she will give from 7,000 to 9,000 


pounds ‘to their ability to digest and assimllate food, 
many Holsteins will exceed this production. 
Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS, 


RRR rnnenrnnrnrnnnrennnnarrnrnnnnnnnnnn 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 

ork, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. eam for foundation and 
show purposes a special: 
THE BLUE RIDGE. BERKSHIBE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C 


POLAND CHIN AS. 
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“POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


F Pork Machines ofa National Reputation. 
You win, if your last word is from 
J. P. Vissering, Box 00, Alton, Il. 


TAMWORTHS. 














TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
89 Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
goud pag offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Tamworth Show Boar 377,.07274 one 


Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. W ill gu: arantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





; + DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 





R. W- WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


HEREFORDS. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson; Miss. 
Herefords Best herd in the South. 





Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 








PERCHERONS, 
Cloverdale Jack and 


Percheron ar 
40 registered and h 





Special prices will 
be made for the next 
tydays. H. T. BROWN 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 




















SADDL ERS_ AND PONIES. 
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SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. S 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful tot of 
Shetland ponies. The Coo! 
Farms can please you oy 4 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 













GALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 


ADMIRAL POWER F=— 
Hy PRESS o = 








A profitable, 
Veterinarians Are Needed—t:efu ‘pro: 
fession which is not crowded. A thorough graded course 
of three years offered by fare 
Kansas City Veterinary liege. 
™e Write ns, Stewart, Dean, 





380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo 





What’s the use of buying common wood 
shingles now that you can get the original 
and genuine Edwards STEEL Shingles for 
LESS MONEY? Don’t wood shingles catch 

fire, don’t they rot, don’t they cost a lot of 
time and money to put on? 

Nobody ever heard of an Edwards Steel 
Shingle roof burning up or rotting. And it 
doesn’t take long to put them on. For these 
steel shingles come in great big clusters 
of 100 or more. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Each Edwards Steel Shingle not only has 
thoroughly galvanized sides, but each EDGE 
is dipped in MOLTEN ZINC. No chance of 
Fest. @All joints are permanently water- 4 
asa result of our patented Interlocking 
vice, which takes care of expansion ond 


contraction. 

We sell direct from factory 
PRICE and pay the freight. Ourcost 
of doing business is divided among thousands 
of sales. Hence our ability to underprice 
wood shingles, You have been intending to 
get our prices for some time. Do it this time. 
Send a postal now—today—and get, by return mail, 
Catalog 974, the Roofing Offer of the Age. Give 


dimensions of roof if you can, so we can aun 
price on the complete job. 20) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
74 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest! Makers of ennadenien Products in the S World 
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ONE PENNY 
SSAWILL SAVE 


On Building Materials 


Save half the cost of your 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Paint, 
Glass, Varnish, Roofing, 
Tiling, Mantels. Grates, 
Hardware, Wall Paper. 
We can supply EVERYTHING used 


in constructing Buildings at 25% to 
60% less than usual dealers prices. 


# Catalogue 18c 


f For-Post Card Postage 
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Timely Poultry Notes. 


OO many farmers carry the ‘‘open- 

front’? idea to the extreme, and 
“house”’ their poultry practically out 
of doors Houses with leaky roofs, 
open cracks on sides, standing 
where, during rains, the water 
rushes into them—such pretences for 
houses will not fatten the poultry 
let alone the pocketbook. Let the 
roof be tight, the north and east 
well closed, and even the west should 
be tight. The front may be boarded 
up one or two feet, but the rest open, 
except for moderately close-meshed 
poultry-wire netting. 


* * * 


all 


Screened coal ashes are a good 
thing for all poultry. “A quantity 
should be accessible at all times in 
a box sheltered from rain. 

* * * 

Don’t forget the sand 
Besides a visible supply handy at all 
times, their morning and night mash 
should always contain some. 


for ducks. 


s * 


Use a liberal amount of slaked 
lime on all old runs or yards before 
spading or plowing them up. It may 
save you serious trouble and losses, 
later on. 

* * = 

Provide ample roosting places for 
the growing young stock. Beware of 
crowding. Nothing is so conducive 
to colds as the overheating that 
comes of crowded quarters. 

* * & 


If your poultry houses are old, 
after thoroughly patching them up, 
give them a thorough coating of 
strong whitewash containing kero- 
sene oil and some carbolic acid. Give 
nest boxes, roosts and dropping 
boards their full share of it. 


* * * 


Veed out your stock. 
every old bird either a non-producer 
or past its prime. Cull out from the 
young stock all unpromising pullets, 
and all but the most promising 
cockerels. Feed is too valuable to 
waste it on stock that cannot pro- 
duce. 


Kill or sell 


* * 


feed 
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b etter winter 
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for poultry 
rape, Ww hich 

tender, 

winter 
e crimson cloy 


otein 


toothso mae 


through 


element 


We would not spend this 25¢ E | 


Tf we did not feel sure our Catalog § 
would secure your order. 


Louis Gallaher Co,, 
Established 1871 
Building Materials 


Dept.5 P.O. Box 280 


ugh ton St., 
n Baltimore, Md. 
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ided tofa uctory COs 
ys, pedi ) 
A ok to re oli. 
with Panta and ceme ent. Sat isfaction guaran- 
teed. 1-Ply, Weight35 Lbs., Roll... 
2-Ply, Weigh t45 Lbs., Roll-. 
3-Ply, Weight55 Lbs., Roli.. 


The Spotless Co., an. te 


Ship pe od quick from 
Rich d; little freight 
Write today. 


’s 
HOousE” 
75 SHockos LANE 
Richmond, Va. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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well to remember 
ach, and before cold 
there is usually the fall r< 
wise poultryman will not be 
ed with the house just large 
for roosting and nesting. At all sea- 
sons, but especially when it rains, 
there should be a scratching shed— 
just an extension of the house—same 
size or a little longer—and the floor 
of this well covered with straw, hay, 


winter’s 
weather, 
The 
content- 

enough 


appro 


Ins. 


leaves, any thoroughly dry litter, 
four to six inches deep, and the grain 
feed for morning can be scattered 
in this at night, and rains won’t af- 
fect it. 

* * * 

A friend of The Progressive Farm- 
er wants instructions for providing 
a permanent pasture lot for chick- 
ens, and that, too, on a restricted 
plot of ground. Probably it can be 
done, but it is not advisable. Our 
friend overlooks one important point, 
that with a fair-sized flock, the 
ground is sure to become more or 
less contaminated. Gape worms will 
be more likely to get a foothold. Bac- 
teria will have the best chance to 
propagate. Roup, cholera and all 
that string of troubles, if once start- 
ed, will compel the working of the 
ground. In our opinion, except on 
a very large run that can be harrow- 
ed thoroughly (with good mule-pow- 
er), two or three times a year, no 
permanent poultry pasture is advis- 
able. 

BE. g. 





Kerosene in the Poultry Yard. 


‘OCTORING poultry is an unprof- 
itable business and doubly so if 
one indulges in expensive remedies. 
The remedies used in the poultry 
yard should be simple, inexpensive 
and ready at hand. Fortunately ev- 
eryone has them in kerosene and 
lime with the addition of salts, sul- 
fur, sweet oil and lard. 

I am moved to touch upon this 
subject through recent warnings in 
daily papers against the use of kero- 
sene and lime. A caution in regard 
to the careless use of all remedies is 
never out of place. Most people 
dearly love to dose something and 
the poor hen makes an easy victim. 

Yet many years of experience and 
observation have proved to me that 
kerosene, even in careless hands, is 
about as harmless as anything used 
in the poultry yard. One should 
have too much gumption to pour a 
spoonful of undiluted kerosene down 
a fowl’s throat, still it is often done 
and the poor bird lives to tell the 
tale. 

In the article referred to, 
danger of kerosene, 
qualities are dwelt upon, 
dents given of this result 
man and fowl, all of \y 
true if the kerosene is 
the air « 


or feathers, but 


on the 
blistering 
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hich is very 
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pe ople, kerosene is ffee 
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Kerose 
fects to 
made of fresh lard and 
little carbolic 
ter remedy. 
In head or 
ture fowls or 


scaly leg A salv 
sulfur wi 
acid added is the 


body 


chicks 


lice in eithet 
where grease is 
recommended, the proper thing is 
kerosene, but the fowl should not be 
dipped or soaked in it. A clean, soft 
cloth should be dampened with the 
kerosene and rubbed over the infect- 
ed parts with the lay of the feathers. 
It destroys the insects, cleans the 
feathers and leaves no bad results, 
while grease musses up the fowl and 
often kills the chicks. 

‘UNCLE JO. 


ma- 


Tower’s Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
a bone”. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 

Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service. 


$ 3.0 SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods. 


A. J. TOWER CO. <GWER's 


BOSTON i 


T ower Canadian Limited Pisy BRAND 
oie 


oronto 
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EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


A to Ls 


bet- | 





HI Bend 


made to your measure, in the 
latest style, would you be 
willing to keep and wear it, 
show it to your friends and let 
them see our beautiful samples and 
dashing new styles. 

Could you use $5.00 a day foralittle 
spare time? PerhapsI can offer you 
asteady job. If you will write me a § 
av or a postal card at once 5 P 

say “Send me your special offer,”’ 

1 — you samples and styles to hacks 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 


Address: L. E. ASHER, President @ 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 


Dept. 517 CHICAGO 
_WHERE TO BUY POULTRY. 
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Hy for you to get some 

Now Is the Time great bargains in 
good poultry. We have 12.000 Single Comb 
White Leghorns that are scientifically bred 
from the best blood lines and the best egg 
laying strains in the United States. They 
are from trapnested stock and are the cream 
of great layers. Our stock is acclimated 
to the Southern climate and are brimful 
of Life, Vigor and Vim. 1 7" 
more eggs buy some of our cockerels and 
your next generation will fill the egg basket. 
If your stock is low in vitality, weak and 
hard to raise then you need FF nace new 
uy some of 

Blood in Your Stock. Buy some of 
els and make them pay you a handsome 
profit. To move them quick we offer 1,000 


Single Comb White Leghorn 


at $2.00 to $5.00; 
Cockerels 700 Yearling Hens 


at $1.00 Each. Ger" now while we 

have a large nuinber to select from. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

The Warren Poultry Farm, 


T. M. BOST, Prop., 
WISE, N.C. 
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island Reds. : n 
2.00 for 11. Send for ol 


Aves Ga., show and 
9 birds competing. 


NEVIN | POU LTRY YARDS 


Incle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 
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On Account of Change in Le- 
Cation Will Sell Cheap 


1 White yi c 
strair WALNUT GROVE POU L- 
TRY YARDS, China Grove, N. C. 














CHICKENS. 
ch. Roosters ¢ 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 











AND CHEAPEST 
st egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
and White Rocks. R.. atalog free. 
WOOLLEY P,. FARM 

Cc harlotte, N. C. 


Leghorns 


Route 4, 








f , 
GET MY CATALOGUE before buyin: 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 








One Hundred White Leghorn Hens 


for sale ata bargain. Good breeders. Write 


quick, P. M. PEARSON, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southlands Champion White Plymouth Rocks. 
Albashire, re Bo Bartlett, Tenn. 
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The best is none too good. 





Saturday, September 20, 1913.] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








ATTEND THE FAIRS. 

Ye Will Pay the 

Only to Attend, 
an Exhibit. 


Fruit Grower Not 
3ut Also to Make 


HE time of year for fruit fairs has 
arrived. The question per- 
haps, being discussed by many grow- 
ers as to whether or not it is profita- 
ble to attend. Some think that there 
is nothing to be gained either by 
showing or seeing. This is another 
mistake, and they will decide with 
me, if they will only stop and think. 
It is by comparison that a thing is 
classed as good or bad. Everything 
is comparable in the way of nature 


15, 


The different methods of culture 
the different kinds are discussed, 
and the most successful plans of cul- 
ture, spraying, cover crops, manur- 
ing, budding, crossing, thinning, etc., 
are obtained. Then there is a great 
social advantage to be gained by these 
meetings. The people of a class are 
brought together and often valuable 
acquaintances that otherwise would 
never have existed are made. 

While there is plenty of hard work 
in getting ready for the fairs and in 
putting on the display, yet there is a 
lot of enjoyment and fun. It re- 
lieves the monotony and revives the 
sleepy-spirited. One often learns how 
little he. actually knows, and is re- 


of 














and man’s work. Some specimens 
of fruit of the same variety are bet- 
ter than others. There are condi- 
tions that cause these variations, and 
it is worth the fruit grower’s time to 
study and consider these differing 
conditions. 


It is undeniably true that the 
‘growers who exhibit place the best 
fruit they have on exhibition, which 
often is not a true representation of 
the fruit at home. These good spec- 
imens go to show what can be grown 
under the most favorable conditions. 
If a grower has choice fruit, he is 
generally proud of it. The fair is 
the exhibition ground for the best 
the country produces. If a grower 
succeeds in getting a prize because 
of his fruit’s superiority, he is en- 
couraged to grow still better fruit 
and make a better showing the next 
year, or, if his fruit fails to get 
awards, he is spurred on to try to do 
better. This sort of good-natured 
competition brings good results. It 
has a tendency to induce all to grow 
better-fruit. Those who failed will 
make an effort to find out why they 
failed and avoid making a similar 
mistake again, and try in the future 
for a betterment. The ideals of the 
fruit growing industry are raised; 
and if by our efforts to reach the 
ideal, we fail to get to the goal, we 
are benefited, as we are sure to im- 
prove upon the past. 


At even a small country fair the 
products of the different sections are 
shown, and it is learned what varie- 
ties do best on certain soils, under 
certain situations and conditions. As 
a consequence the grower sees what 
is best adapted to certain sections 
and how to improve under certain 
conditions. 

A wonderfularray of varieties will 
be present on the exhibition tables. 
The old standard ones, with new 
ones by their sides for comparison. 
The merits of all are discussed, and 
often valuable ideas are put forth 
that will greatly help the small fruit 
grower as well the larger ones. 
The poor varieties, or unsuitable 
ones, are given their show, and the 
grower is given a chance to avoid 
them. One may have intended to 
plant a certain variety, but when 
he sees it and tastes it, finds it ob- 
jectionable and avoids it. 


as 


vived by being permitted to demon- 
strate the little that he does knew. 
A. M. LATHAM. 





SOLD $1,444 FROM TEN ACRES. 
Now Has Land in Peanuts and Ex- 
pects to Average $200 Per Acre 
Total tor Both 1913 Crops. 


I AM an amateur farmer. Started in 

1910, after living in town 25 
years. The first year I lost some 
money, but gained a little experience; 
and now after three years of the lat- 
ter, the balance is on the right side 
of the ledger. I want to tell you, not 
about one acre, on which extraordin- 
ary fertilization and labor was used 
in order to make a prize crop, but 
about ten acres, my whole crop of 
peas. 

This land was broken in December, 
1912, with a reversible disk plow 
about ten inches deep; then harrow- 
ed and rows marked off three feet 
two inches apart. In the furrows we 
put 5-6-7 fertilizer about 500 pounds 
to the acre, and planted the peas 
about January 10, using two bushels 
of seed to the acre. The peas were 
cultivated once with a two-horse cul- 
tivator, which I use almost exclusive- 
ly for all crops. 

On April 16 I commenced picking 
peas and finished on May 13. Gross 
receipts from this crop were $1,- 
444,26. 

I now have a crop of peanuts, the 
best [ have ever seen, growing on the 
same ground. I pulled up one plant 
today (August 29,) and picked from 
it, a quart measure heaped up. I 
want to sell $2,000 worth of produce 
from this ten-acre lot-this year, and 
the prospect now looks favorable to 
do it. 

Am sending you a photograph of 
the field made in April when we were 
picking peas, and if I can get one of 
the peanuts I will send it. 

The first year I planted peanuts 1 
made less than one-fourth, to the 
acre, of what I made last year and 
my crop is better now than any I have 
had before. Some of the increase 
comes from experience, but most of 
it perhaps results from reading The 
Progressive Farmer. .1 consider this 
paper worth $100 a year to me. 

J. R. PINNER. 

Golumbia, N, C. 
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“That Waving Field of W 
Once Barren Acid Land!” 


That’s what a farmer recently said who had When you apply phosphoric acid and potash, 4 
applied Lee's Prepared Agricultural Lime to his large portion of these elements revert or go back 
soil, and secured big yields. to insoluble compounds. 

And that’s what hundreds of other farmers have In this dormant state they are worthless, 
said who have used it to correct sour acid land—and 
have grown bumper crops of wheat, grasses and 
clover as the result. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, becase of its 
ingredients, sets free these’elements imprisoned in 
your soil, insures the plant receiving its food. 

It binds together light sandy 
heavy clays. 
soil. 


For fully 77% of Southern soils lack lime: lands—opens up 
It regulates the consistency of your 
And when once your soil becomes sour, acid and 
eet IN Eh It dissolves vegetable matter, making humus. 

You whose svils are lacking in lime—and who doe 
without it—pay the cost many times over without 
getting the benefits. 


If you are interested in bigger yields, write'us for 
full information and one of our Free Testing Outfits 
that will show if your soil is acid. Write+for it 
NOW! 


A.S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Until you correct the cause, you can never secure 
the full effects from your fertilizer. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is an alkali— 
the opposite of an acid—thus it sweetens acid soils. 


Besides this, Lee’s Lime does what no fertilizer 
can do, 
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RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


The World’s Leading Farm Explosive 


Red Cross 20% is not the same kind of dynamite used in ore 
mining, tunnel work, etc., but a grade especially adapted -to use on 
the farm. Its freezing point is much lower than that of ordinary 
dynamite, hence it requires none of dangerous thawing if the weather 
is warm enough to melt ice. It is exploded with difficulty, hence 
is the safest high explosive made. It is much cheaper than ordinary 
nitroglycerin dynamite. 

Write for Farmers’ Handbook No. 177 


dealer or blaster. 


Du Pont Powder Co., 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


- and name of nearest 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 








The “Never-Stop’ Strawberry 


Circles the Seasons Like the Sun 
Pays $2,500 an Acre This Wonderful Ever-Bearer fruits 


in garden from April to Nov. being 
proof to ordinary Trosts. Tn South fruits all year round if given @ 
ittle straw protection in cold snaps. Yields 10,000 quarts to acre 


magnificent berries. Ripening in off season and being 


Most Exquisitely Flavored of all Fruits 


E sells readily 25c quart to seekers of the very best. Plantedin 
barrel as shown, fruits year round in any sunny space 8 feet 
square. Dream of Beauty for yard or porch in summer, con- 
servatory or greenhouse in winter. Solid mound of Emeralds, 
Pearls and Rubies (Foliage, fruit and flowers) planted now in 
garden or barrel begins tofruit at once. Succeeds everywhera 
because it is in the outcome of 80 years’ test of over 5,000 
varieties carried on in the 


North Carolina Hills the Natural Home of the Strawberry 

where even in the wild state it attains a perfection unrivaled 

M : anywhere else on earth. 

TRADE MARK REG. 100 plants (cupply average family bountifully) $2.50 delivered 

FREE with booklet making success certain, ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE and Bank Reference with every shipment. 
Also immense stock of all kinds of Strawberry Plants, Fruit 


Trees, Evergreen Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, etc. 
A choice of farms—a baker’s dozen—extending carougt the most varied soil region on the planet and 30 years’ 
experience enables us to grow everything in its natural soil, resulting in a perfect ripening of wood and trees that 
ruit one to two years earlier than the common run and perfect hedges, heavy blooming roses the first year. 
Situated midway the country and at about an average altitude our trees and plants thrive everywhere. We 
sell direct saving you agent’s profit, oftenover half. Catalogue Free. 100 Page Fruit Manual FREE to buyers, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 402 R. R. Street, Kittrell, N.C. 


y” STRAWBERRIES 
THE YEAR ROUND 
ON 3 FT. SQUARE 








Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. One of the Largest Mail Order Nurseries in America 
AT LOUISIANA MO. 


RK TREES since 1816 


Plant this Fali Sure 


Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your : 
orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting. 
Fall is the best time to plant. The tree establishes itself and is ready to 
start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand sumnfer droughts. 


2. & Write for the FREE 
Stark Delicious Stark Orchard and Spray Book 
—the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor 


—best orchard guide, from buying trees to 

—makes /op record profits for growers. marketing crops. Most modern practical 

Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit large, brilliant, spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 

waxy red-—a wonderful keeper. Free book Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 
tells all about it. prices for Fall planting. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
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THE NATIONAL UNION MEETING. 





A Great Gathering at Salina, Kansas—Order in a Flourishing 
Condition—Some Subjects Discussed and Opinions Expressed. 


ITH delegates present from 21 
states, President Charles S. 
Barrett formally opened the 

ninth annual convention of the Na- 
ional Farmers’ Union at Salina, Kan- 
sas, September 2. 

Be. ds 
worth, of Geor- 
gia, one of the 
opening speakers, 
stated that the 
United States 
Government: had 
spent millions for 
production and 
consequently stim- 

- ulated the farmer 
PRESIDENT BARRETT. to think and act 
only on the producing side of the 
farmer’s problem but that not one 
penny had been devoted to the equal- 
ly important side of marketing until 
the Farmers’ Union pointed out the 
necessity for such action. 

R. L. Barrett, of Kentucky, stated 
that the delegates present represent- 
ed hundreds of thousands of farmers 
in nearly every State in the Union 
who were looking for relief from the 
present system which allows the pro- 
duct of the farm to be plundered on 
its way from the producer to the con- 
sumer by a band of blood-suckers 
who are now protected by law. 

President Barrett in the afternoon, 
in executive session, gave an account 
of his stewardship for the past year. 
He said, in part: 


Duck- 


“Tt is not amiss at the outset 
for me to pay my tribute to the 
splendid and unquestioning loy- 
alty I have had and continue to 
receive from thousands of men 
identified with the Farmers’ Un- 
ion from coast to coast. Espec- 
ially have I had it in the past 
year from the National Board of 
Directors and the National Sec- 
retary. and the Vice-President. 
They have given me unstinted 
support, moral and material. 
They have supported and back- 
ed me in all that I have sought to 
do, so, if I have failed anywhere 
along the line it is my fault, not 
theirs.” 

“We are getting more and 
more favorable legislation 
through State Legislatures. Many 
States have passed numbers of 
excellent and helpful laws. I 
might mention in particular 
Washington and North Carolina. 
But other States are waking up, 
and everywhere the conscience 
of lawmakers seems fo be 
aroused to just laws to help the 
farmeyr.”’ 


Commending the accomplishments 
of the Union along the line of co- 
operation and _ predicting greater 
achievements in the same direction 
in the future; calling attention to 
the enactment of the parcel post law, 
the immigration restriction law and 
the appropriation for the creation of 
a division of markets; noting the 
lead that had been taken by the Un- 
ion in various movements intended 
for the betterment of the farmer; 
speaking of the investigations that 
have been made of the various plans 
of rural credits; and urging the es- 
tablishment of a National Central 
Agency for the promotion of co- 
operation, the Board of Directors 
submitted its annual report to the 
National Convention. 

“In glancing back over the record 
of the year,” says the report, “We 
find nothing to mar the pleasure of 
s0 doing except an occasional slight 
blunder that has meant temporary 
failure, but not of sufficient moment 


to cause worry or distrust. We have 
been highly pleased with the steady 
development that has occurred in 
most of the States along business and 
educational lines. The organization 
has reached a point in its history 
when the wild enthusiasm of the 
earlier days has developed into a 
quiet, steady determination to make 
a success of our business enter- 
prises.” 

Speaking, of the co-operative en- 
terprises of the organization, the re- 
port says: “These enterprises for 
the most part have been organized 
with reference to the needs of the lo- 
cality. This has-insured their suc- 
cess from the start. There ‘has been 
no attempt to mislead the member- 
ship by false promises nor holding 
out hope for the accomplishment of 
things, which on their face were im- 
possible; but every enterprise has 
been organized on a safe, sane busi- 
ness principle and those concerned, 
given to understand that loyalty to 
the institution and determination to 
make it successful were far greater 
assets than capital invested.’’ 

Recommending a system whereby 
the Government should set aside a 
sum of money to be loaned to farm- 
ers at the same rate of interest as the 
Government pays on its bonds plus a 
fraction of a per cent for the cost of 
administration; this money to be 
handled through existing  institu- 
tions, the local banks; this fund to be 
available for the homeless or those 
in needy circumstances, none but 
members to obtain loans; no one to 
obtain a loan for the purchase of 
Jands who already has more than a 
specified number of acres, the Union 
went on record in favor of a definite 
farm credit system. 


The resolutions adopted were bas- 
ed on the committee report of T. J. 
Brooks, of Mississippi. 

That the National Farmers’ Union 
is in a healthy financial condition was 
shown in the report made by A. C. 
Davis, of Rogers, Ark., National 
Treasurer. Mr. Davis expressed his 
thanks to officers and members for 
the assistance that helped him to 
transact his official business satis- 
factorily. 

The address of General Counsel J. 
H. Patten, in executive session, out- 
lined the legislative reforms desired 
by the organization. Mr. Patten 
said: “It has been only recently 
that the farmers have appealed to 
Congress to look after and protect 
the agricultural interests. Every 
other interest has for years employ- 
ed the most able counsel in Wash- 
ington at a high salary. The sugar 
interests hire several lawyers at a 
salary of $10,000 per year. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
pays its counsels $200 to $300 per 
month and their expenses. It is far 
more important that the farmers look 
after their interest in legislation and 
if they do not they will find them- 
selves discriminated against.” 

The proposed currency bill has 
caused considerable discussion among 
delegates, but there is a feeling that 
the farmer is discriminated against 
as the bill is now drawn. The bill, 
the delegates say, does not permit 
the re-discounting of agricultural pa- 
per, yet that paper has its objective 
elasticity in the moving of the crops. 
The delegates feel that the asset cur- 
rency—or elasticity—-ought to be di- 
rectly based on the crops themselves 
or the agricultural paper represent- 
ing them and therefore it ought to 
be re-discountable. 

They seem to feel? that the bill as 


amended by the Fiouse caucus does 
not go far enough in merely extend- 
ing the time of the paper from 45 to 
90 days and think that such agricui- 
tural paper ought to be discountabie 

The delegates agree to the man 
that gambling in farm produce 
should be abolished. This is not 
aimed at legitimate exchanges that 
deal in actual commodities, but re- 
fers to the ‘practices of the New 
York and other exchanges that buy 
and sell the entire crop every month. 
They feel that this manipulation by 
these exchanges depresses the price 
in the fall when the farmers have 
the grain to sell and inereases it 
when the speculators have most of 
it. In other words, the farmer be- 
lieves that he must pay for the for- 
tunes made on the stock exchanges 
by this method of gambling. 

Feeling that agricultural appro- 
priations have not been increased ad- 
equately, a genuine Division of Mar- 
kets has not been established, nor a 
proper currency bili,’ the National 
Farmers’ Union will make every ef- 
fort to obtain these things by Na- 
tional legislation. The Union hopes 
further to pass the stringent immi- 
gration bill that was vetoed by Pres- 
ident Taft and will introduce a bill 
that will strike at the cotton and 
grain speculations of the country. 

In a recommendation to the State 
Unions the National organization 
thinks it should be the policy of the 
State Governments to aid people to 
become home owners; that corpora- 
tions should not be permitted to own 
more land that is actually needed 
for the conduct of their business and 
not at all for farming purposes; that 
alien ownership of land should be 
prohibited; and that individual own- 
ership of land should be restricted 
by graduated rates of taxes and ab- 
sentee land taxes. The Union further 
believes in physical valuation of all 
corporations, the passage of a “blue 
sky”’’ Jaw-such as Kansas has, and the 
extension of the powers of thé Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The most significant thing in the 
resolution for the good of the order 
which. was adopted by the National 
Farmers’ Union was the urging of 
members of the Union to accept the 
co-operation offered them by all legit- 
imate interests and not try to accom- 
plish things by their own influence 
alone. The National Farmers’ Un- 
ion believes: 

That the most effective way of or<- 
ganizing the farmers is through edu- 
cation to enable them to understand 
their problems. 

That through lectures, the press 
and every other legitimate channel 
the process of educating the farmers 
to the principles of the Union should 
be carried on vigorously. 

That the aid offered by all legiti- 
mate business interests should be ac- 
cepted so long as this proffered aid 
is sincere and can be received with- 
out sacrificing any of the principles 
of the organization. 

That'the bankers and other finan- 
ciers are urged to their money 
and influence along lines toward bet- 
ter marketing and distribution of 
farm products at least in the same 
proportion as they do in a system of 
production. 


use 


The consolidation of rural schools 


will do much to improve the educa- 
tional system of rural communities, 
the National Farmers’ Union  be- 
lieves. That was an important part 
of the resolution adopted by the con- 
vention ‘following the committee re- 
port. The next step forward, aside 
from consolidation, the Union be- 
lieves, is to provide more money for 
public schools and better teachers. 
This will help keep the boys and girls 
on the farm if anything will. 

The Union cites its stand in favor 
of the increased length of the school 
year and the enactment of compul- 
sory school attendance. The resolu- 
tion adopted says: “Our claim at 
this time is that we need every kind 
of education that any other State or 
people needs.” 

As a basis of co-operation for 


the 


’ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


National Union, the convention 
ommended the adoption of 
used by Finnish societies, 
Rochdale-Finnish plan. 
sentials of this plan are: 


rec- 
the plan 
known as 
the The es- 

Capital stock is sold in shares 
made small enough that the members 
will be able to buy them; the number 
of shares one member may hold musi 
be limited to a reasonably small per 
cent of the capital stock; each mem- 
ber must have only one vote without 
regard to the number of shares of 
stock held; out of the net profits 
shall first be paid a stated interest 
capital stock, and this interest 
should be made as small as the mem- 
bers can be induced to make it. 

Out of the remaining profits, div- 
idends shall be paid both to stock- 
holders and to non-stockholders who 
are Union members; non-stockhold- 
ing members shall receive dividends 
at one-half the rate of stockholders, 
this dividend to be held by the~as- 
scciation as a payment upon a share 
oi the stock until the member be- 
comes a stock member. 

The officers elected were, Presi- 
dent, C. S. Barrett, of Georgia; Vice- 
President, A. V. Swift, of Oregon; 
Sec.-Treas., A. C. Davis, of Arkansas. 
Members of the National Board of 
Directors, L. M. Rhodes, of Tennes- 
see; O. F. Dornblazer, of Texas; C. C. 
Wright, of North Carolina; T. J. 
Douglas, of Missouri; and P. W. Cox, 
of Washington. Cc. C. W. 


on 





NOTES FROM THE NORTH CAR- 
OLINA CONVENTION. 


J.—The Men Who Made the Conven- 
tion. 


OLLOWING is the complete ros- 

ter of delegates at the recent 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
meeting in Raleigh: 


Alamance- 
Foust. 
Anson—A. E, Harry, 
BReaufort—D. T. 

J. Hodges, 
Bertie—J, H. 
. ‘Hughes, 
Biaden—E. N. 
Buncombe—A, 
J. W.. Roberts. 
Brunswick—Robert F. 
Bette. 
, Burke—J. D. Caswell, J. B. Cooper, T. W. 
Drury. 
Cabarrus—C, L, 
A. Lipe. 
Caldwell—-H. G. 
Caswell—J.. F. 
Cataw ba-—J. 
G. A. Arnt. 
Chatham—U, J. 
R. M. Gorrell, 
Chowan—J. J. Perry, 
Cleveland—R, B. Miller, 
Columbus—E, L. White. 
Cumberland—D, J. Bruce. 
Davidson—J. A. Meredith, C. M. Hammer, 
H. Luther Leonard. 
Duplin—D. J. Middleton, L. J. Strickland. 
Durham—wW. P. Harris, S. M. Suitt. 
Edgecombe—Cc. B. Barnes. 
Forsythe—J. G. Woosley, P. E. Burke, J. 
G. Fulton, ‘ 
Franklin—J. B. 
ton, D. F. Fuller. , 
Gaston—E. P. Lineberger, R. GC. 
H. L. Lineberger. 
Gates—R,. T. Savage. 
Guilford—R. H. W. 
V. M. Kirkman, J. G. 
Halifax-—R. E. 
Harnett—W. J. 
Greene RB: i 
H. Swinson. 
Hertford 


R. F. Moore, M. ©. Spoon, J. 
M. : 


Herring, T. L. Hardy, J. 


Lawrence, A. W. Early, W. 
Robinson, , 
H. Daniel, E. D. Weaver, 


Lewis, Isaac Jen- 


Simons, W. F. Moose, lL. 
Barlowe. ; 
Walter, W. 
Yates Nillian, 


E. Simmons. 
J. A. Propat, 


Underwood, Harry Reitz, 


W. E. Hassell. 


Fulghum, H. D. Edger- 


Robinson, 


Stone, J. C. 
Frazier. 
Hardye, 
Bethune, M. S. 
Spikes, A, M. 


Kennett, 


Ennis. 
Easom, Chas. 


-Thos. Slayier, J. H. 
Hoke Louis Parker. 
Hyde—Geo. Brinn, J. R. 
Iredell—J. R. Woodside, 

. J. Murdock, J. W. 
. W. Lawrance, 
johnston—J. H. Riley, 

D. O'Neal, Geo. T. Poole. 
Jones—T, C, Whitaker, C. C. 
Lee—M., O. Dowd, OQ CG. 

Watson. 

Lenoir—-F. P. Outlaw, W. J. B. 
Lincoln-—B. C. Wood, H. O. 
Mecklenburg-—-J. M, Walker, 

J. B. Clanton, 

Mitehell—J. H. Fine, Com. 
Montgomery—John W, 

Corbett, 
Moore—Geo, CG. 

Mes. Kelly. ° 
McDowell—H. A, Tate, A. W. Gilliam. 
Nash—A. P. Bobbitt, W. B. Hunter. 
Northampton—R. D. B. Madrey, J. E. 

Daniel, W. F. Gay. 
Onslow—Jno. H. Aman. 
Orange—D. M. Pender, T. 

Ea. Copeland, 

Pamlico—J. T. Dawson, L. D. 
Pasquotank—W. J. Williams. 
Pender—Geo, P. Jordan. 
Perquimans—T. H. Miller. 
Person—T. A. Noell, W. H. Moore. 
Pitt—J. M. Cox, S. A. Stock, J. R. 

Hilt 
Randolph—lL. A. 

Wm. R. Julian, Lee 

ding. 

Riechmond—J. D, Covington. 

Robeson—Grover Belt. 

Rockingham—D, E. Purcell, J. R._Wil- 
liams, E. V. Price, J. M. Jones, J. A. Price. 

Rowan—J. C. Kester, J. H. Frick, M. G. 
M, Fisher, S. A. Earnhardt, F. D, Patterson. 
, tat es ‘ 


‘ atead 


ovans. 
Mason, 
Co Te 


Fowler, W. 


Millsaps, 
Harris, 
Wade Brown, A. 


Hargett. 
Hunter, J. 


Dale. 
Procktor. 
BD. Price, 


Organizer. 
Parson, Perry B. 


Leach, I. B ‘purnley, D 


W. Booker, G. 


Spruill. 


Barn- 


Craven, G. §. Julian, 
M. Kearns, J. T. Red- 
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Rutherford—c. B. Harrell, Oscar Padgett. 
Sampson—A. D. Williamson, mF. ur- 
lington, W. B. Lambe. ron 
$3tanly—Ellis Burris, 5S. J. dentz. ; 
meokes J. H. Hundley, G. Ww. Hawkins, 
B. J. Savage, J. A. Lawson, Z. V. Martin. 
“sgurry—F. M. Dodson, J. F. Haymore, R. 
K “Simmons, H. E. Beamer, C. F. Adkins, 
TW: J. Nixon, C. C. Mathews. 
ryrrell—W. B. Jones. ‘ 
o—A. J. Brooks, J. F. 
Smith. if wre as 
Wake—W. H. Nichols, ¢ larence oe, T. J. 
Caudle, C. A. Eury, W. i Bagwell. : 
“Warren—H. E. Rodwell, J. H. Fleming. 
Watauga—D. L. Green. 
wilson _W. R. Dixon, D. R. Petway, L. E. 
bbins, W. D. Lucas. i‘ 
ae yadiin—A, S. Speer, A. J. Martin. 


Moore, S&S. 


Il.—Report of Newspaper Committee 


We, your Newspaper Committee, beg leave 
to submit our report, attaching herewith a 
copy of the contract entered into with The 
Progresive Farmer to act as State organ, 
subject to ratification at this meeting. : 

It is gratifying to know that this action 
has been so generally approved by Union 
brethren throughout the State. * * * It 
should also be said that our action was tak- 
en solely on our own initiative and not 
the solicitation or invitation of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. A few other facts regard- 
ing the transaction should probably be defi- 
nitely set forth: 

1. Not only were we losing money to car- 
ry on the Carolina Union Farmer, but 
through it we were carrying North Carolina 
Union doctrine and our official Union mes- 
sages to only about 8,000 North Carolina 
farmers. Through The Progressive Farmer 
wo carry our doctrine and official messages 
to 40,000 North Carolina farmers each week. 

2, It was not the fault of our manager, 
who worked with untiring zeal and 
earnestness (for which we thank him), but 
“the high cost of living’’ which has affected 
every other industry has affected the news- 
paper business, too, which is now more ex- 
pensive than ever before. The Cotton Jour- 
nal, of Atlanta, for example, sunk $92,000 
and then died. Our South Carolina brethren 
found’ before us that a separate organ was 
too expensive and adopted The Progressive 
Farmer instead. And The Progressive Far- 
mer itself has been established only after 
nearly 30 years of struggle (being once sold 
for debt) and because its Editor has been 
willing to stay at his work in North Caro- 
lina, tho more than once offered a doubled 
salary and more to work elsewhere. The 
fact in a nutshell is, that it was costing us 
money to reach 8,000 farmers, while now 
through The Progressive Farmer we reach 
40,000 without its costing us anything. 

3. This is in effect not a sale of the or- 
gan, but a lease. The contract expressly 
provides that the Union is free at any time 
to establish a separate organ if it wishes, 
and each year the State Union will say 
whether or not it wishes to do so. 

4. It is a principle of sound co-operation, 
avoid “duplication of service.’”’ The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was already fighting for the 
Union cause, is pledged to support Union 
principles as set forth in our Declaration of 
Purposes, had been unanimously endorsed by 
our South Carolina brethren, and its Editor 
is Chairman of our National Union Program 
Committee, 

5. The Progressive Farmer pays not only 
the full par value of the State Union’s stock 
in the paper, but also assumes a big annual 
expenditure in setting aside a special page 
for the State Union, to be printed and cir- 
culated wholly at The Progressive Farmer’s 
expense. It is estimated that the cost of 
printing and circulating one page in these 
North Carolina copies alone exceeds $2,000 
@ year. * * * * 

To sum up, we repeat (1) that whereas, 
formerly at great effort and expense we car- 
ried Union doctrine and our official mes- 
sages to 8,000 North Carolina farm homes, 
We now reach 40,000 without expense to the 
State Union; (2) that the pledge of Clar- 
ence Poe that the paper will be kept true 
to Union principles and free from partisan 
politics is one we believe no one will ques- 
tion; and (3) the State Union is not bound 
up for three years or five years, but will 
judge The Progressive Farmer by its record 
of service at each annual meeting. 

Cc. C. WRIGHT, Chairman, 
W. H. MOORE, 
J. R. RIVES, 
I, P. COGGIN, 
Newspaper Committee. 


Ill.—Other Resolutions Adopted. 


1.—The Initiative and the Referendum. 


_Resolved 1, That it is the sense of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union, consisting 
of delegates representing local Unions 
throughout the State, that the General As- 
Sembly convened in extraordinary session 
for the purpose of considering amendments 
to our State Constitution, do pass and sub- 
mit to popular vote for ratification the con- 
Stitutional amendment containing the initi- 
ative and referendum as submitted to the 
General Assembly by’ the Constitutional 
Com mission. 

2. That the State Farmers’ Union, here 
assembled, do hereby endorse the initiative 
and referendum in the form in which the 
Constitutional Commission has proposed its 
adoption and that we do recommend to va- 
rious local Farmers’ Unions throughout the 
State that they, at their next meetings, me- 
morialize the General Assembly to take such 
—os as is recommended in this resolu- 


*—Urging Banks to Use Government Loan. 
Whereas, we know that in some portions 
of North Carolina money has not always 
been available to move our crops—and in 
other portions available only at very high 
rates of interest; and 

Whereas, the Secretary of the National 
Treasury has Proposed to loan to certain 
banks of our State a handsome sum of mon- 
ey, at a low rate of interest, to be used for 
crop moving; therefore, be it— 

_ Resolved by the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, in Convention assembled, that we 
urge our bankers to avail themselves of this 
offer and thus aid our farming people both 


in holding their cro i 
ps and in marketin 
them to the best advantage, ° 


3.—Marketing Cotton. 


Resolved 1. Realizing that our cotton 
crop reports are overrated as to crop condi- 
tions by passers-by, or some man riding 
through in a machine at the rate of 40 to 
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60 miles an hour, judging from the weed 
and not from the fruit, and injuring the 
price before the cotton is made, we recom- 
mend to our State meeting to condemn all 
such reports, and ask that the editors 
of various papers do not publish such re- 
ports, unless they believe them to come from 
good authority. 

2. That we recommend as much as possi- 
ble, strictly warehouse marketing of cotton, 
so as to bulk together such amounts as to 
entice big buyers to come to us. , Where 
counties have no warehouses, let them mar- 
ket their cotton as slowly as possible, or co- 
operate with counties that have warehouses, 
ana build warehouses as fast as possible. 
And that all warehouses be linked together 
as fast as possible so as to offer for market 
as large a number of bales of cotton as 
may be needed at one time. 

3. We further recommend to our State 
meeting and each member in regard to cot- 
tonseed, that we hold fast to our seed until 
the oil mills are hungry enough for our seed 
to give us a pound of meal for a pound of 
seed. And that we do all we can to get 
the outsiders to co-operate with us to this 
end. If seed are offered for cash, let the 
price be regulated as to the price of meal. 

It is further recommended that this State 
meeting appoint a committee or a bureau of 
information on cotton and seed in connection 
with the fruit growers’ bureau. 

And that we ask our ginners to put at 
least 24 pounds of bagging and ties on our 
cotton and let that bagging be of new bag- 
ging, or if second-hand bagging be used, let 
it be of the second-hand, and not third, 
fourth, or fifth-handed. 





Each Local Should Have an Arbi- 
tration Commitee. 


HY should not each local Union 

have an arbitration committee 
to settle disputes between its mem- 
bers—one of the main purposes of 
the Order being to promote ‘‘har- 
mony, good will, and brotherly love?”’ 
The following article shows how a 
similar plan works in Norway: 


“In each township there exists a “court of 
arbitration,’’ consisting of three men before 
whom come nearly all local disputes. These 
draw no salary, but the position is consid- 
ered of such honor that men live for years 
in the hope of gaining a place on the board, 
When a dispute arises between neighbors,— 
such as with us goes to a law court,—the 
disputants are forced by public opinion to 
lay their claims before this board, no law- 
yers being allowed to plead. The board hears 
both sides and simply advises such a settle- 
ment as seems to them equitable. The force 
of public opinion is such that an appeal to a 
law court is rare. The man who does 
appeal loses caste among his neighbors and 
is looked upon as a sorry fellow. Some such 
plan as this would save many acrimonious 
disputes and much costly legal expense.” 





What the people want in a parcel 
post is a flat rate at a low cost, com- 
mon postage stamps good for the 
postage, a weight limit of at least 25 
pounds, common postage stamps re- 
ceivable for postage and the package 
to go whether the address of the 
sender is on it or not—this latter is 
for the benefit of the sender, and if 
he has not sense enough to put his 
address on the package, it is sent at 
his own risk and is his own loss, if it 
fails to reach its destination.—Geo. 
S. Rowley, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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RICHMOND, 


The Ideal Heater 
for Southern Homes. 


HERE is the man, woman or child who does not delight in 
the cheery warmth and glowing coals of an open fireplace? 
Our “Regal,” shown in the illustration, affords all the pleasure of an 
open fire in the room, yet it heats the room thoroughly. 
nomical in the use of fuel and can be 
relied upon at all times to give an abund- 
ance of warmth and comfort. 


For Southern climate, the 


“Regal” 


is the ideal heating stove. Thousands of 
these stoves are being used and are giv- 
ing satisfaction. 
is well within the reach of every pocket 
book and we have a dealer near you who 
will gladly show you this stove. 

WRITE TODAY for one of our new 
free catalogues. 
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and we will send you the ¢ qN 
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This Extension 
== STABLE 


of Handsome 
Quartered Oak 
in Early Eng- 
lish, Fumed or 
Golden Oak 
Finish. 


Special to Progressive $16 
Farmer Readers, for 
Top 45 inches. Extension limit 6 feet. 


Write for free details of how one hundred 
householders in your community can secure 
the table, with buffet, china closet, serving 
table, two arm and six side chairs to match, 
on The Club Plan. 


Parker-Gardner Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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$30 to $40 would not buy a 
better one, but you get it for 


just a little of your spare time. 
Not acent topay. Simply wearit, 
tell your friends where you got it 


AND MAKE 
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taking their orders. It is dead easy. 
You never saw anobbier suit or a 
more stunning pattern, cut in 
strictly advance style (8 months 
ahead of the times). Your choice 
of 60 patterns to choose le 
Drop us a postal card for heavy 
pattern book, inside information 
styles, self-measu . 
etc., etc. Don’t wait. 
Everything given—we pay ex- 
essage. Get ahead of the other 
‘ellows—write this very minute, 
A postal will do it. 


American Woolen Mills Co., 
Dept. 033, Chicago. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
‘including name and address) counted 
as @ separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 

known on application. 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


RADDA ane 
One Inte “pnational Hay ~Baler—On wheels. 
Brand new. Price, $100. E, H. Woodall, 


Cumberland, a 

For Sale—One or more Rumely Oilpull 
tractors. Type F. . Nearly new. Used onty 
about 90 days. Inguire of Frederick T. 
eee & Son, Hoffman, N. c. 


“For Sale—Water power corn and wheat 
mills, running daily. Rock and concrete 
dam. 48 acres of very fertile land, Well 
jocated. Good bargain. Write for particu- 
lars. W. B. Mitchell, Ante, Va. 


HELP WANTED. 


PRR nnrrnnmnnmnmmnmmnmnmnnoom 
Reliable Man for Dairy Farm—Se nd ret- 
erence, Wildwood Dairy, Crewe, Va. 


Age nts W anted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


Wanted—A steady young man, “with e ex- 
yerience, to do general work in dairy. Ad- 
dress, 971 Broadway, Augusta, Ga. 





Age nts make $5 per day easily “with our 
map and newspaper proposition. A value 
for $1. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ww anted—Man with family to take charge 
of small poultry, dairy and truck farm. Ap- 
ply D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, 8. C. 


Tenant Wanted—For 60 acres good land. 
Must be sober, honest, industrious, and have 
help of his own. Come or write. E. L. 
McNeill, Vass, N. C. 








Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete instruc- 
tions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Company, 
Box L-23, Danville, Va 


Wanted—Single, or married man without 
small children, to farm twg-horse share 
crop, or will pay reasonable wages, or will 
lease entire farm, reserving certain privil- 
egeEs. Address, “Wanted,” Cooper, S. Cc. 











Wanted—W hite gir), lately graduated 
echool teacher, to teach smal! girls in the 
house. Must be used to country and “farm 
life, and willing to help with housework, 
Good home and permanent position. State 
wages expected. Address P. O, Box 143, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


“Wanted: Position ag Overseer of Farm— 
By young, practical, experienced farmer. 
“FParme Py” Arden, N. C. 

Ww ante ims 


Position as Farm Manager—On 
Virginia farm References furnished. Har- 
vey G. Dillard, Stage Junction, , Virginia. 


Wanted: Position Ove rseeing a Farm—wUn- 
derstand working all kinds of farm machin- 
ery. References furnished. W. D. Nelson, 
Jr., Augusta, Ga., 909 Ellis St. 


LIVESTOCK, 
OAR 
BERKSAIRES. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, 
jottesville, Va 

Berkshire i; een a ces 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Ne wherry, BS. 


“Berkshire Pigs—Four , weeks to four 
months old. See our advertisement on the 
livestock page, Windy Heights Berkshire 
Farm, Sycamore, Va. 

Fancy Berkshire Pigs — Be st breeding, 
splendid individuals; all ages, from young 
pigs to bred gilts and service boars. Prices 
right. Fine Collie pups, ready to ship. Fair- 
view Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 

CHESTER WHITES, 

0. I. C. Pigs—From registered stock. Eight 
weeks id. $5 each. M. H. Blair, Sharon, 
South Carolina, 

og re cc. Pigs To avoid | inbreeding. 
Jarge herd boars for sale. 
Route 2, Be dford City, Va 


MU L FFOOT. 














aw 





Ship- 
Char- 











“thre e 
Owen Brothers, 








For Sale—Pure-bred Mule- Foot pigs. J. 
> he Haskell, Yemassee, S, 


POLAND C HINAS. _ 


ie. oland ¢ ‘hina Pig zs—Three months old. $10. 
Pedigree fur nished, Sunnyside Farm, Jones- 
ville, Va. 


YORKSHI RES. 


On account of other business, I offer my 
English Yorkshire breeders and pigs at a 
sacrifice. A bargain if interested. Howard 
Watson, Wilson, N. C. 

















STOCK 

For Sale—A peart, honest pair mules. 
Weight about 1,800 pounds. Ages 6 and 8 
years old. Matches, color and gait. Worth 


$500; will sell quick, $45 e _ will guarantee, 
F. W. . Graves, Mebane, N. 


Black | Percheron mare, 11 years old, and 
light-bay Coach horse, 10 years old. Com- 
bined weight, about thirty-five (3,500) hun- 
dred; thoroughly kind; single or double, 
plough or carriage; warranted; $600. F. C. 
Smith, Chase City, Va. 

me JERSEYS. 

For Sale—Two especially 

Jersey bull calves. 
stock. Will 
breed. S. R. 








well-bred, pure 
Moderate price, for fine 
trade for good heifers, any 
Church, Madison Heights, Va. 


For Sale at Bargain—Thre@year ” Jer- 
sey cow. Full milk. Also heifers. E. 
Norfleet, Tarboro, N. Cc. 


~ For Sale—Three Jersey h 








Jersey heifer , ranging 
from four to seven months old, Flying Fox 
strain, Address J. Ff Jones, East Flat 


Rock, N. C. Price, $50 each. 
25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs. 


Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


7 HEREFORDS. 


For Sale—Registered Hereford bull, three 
years) old. A splendid individual, with 
strong back and good quarters. Is vigorous 
with right quality, and finish. His breeding 
will please you. Have also several register- 
ed Hereford heifers, same stock. Write for 
particulars, Watt Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 


For Sale—One re gistered Holstein bull, 4 
years old, 1,500 pounds. Must be sold on 
account administrator's sale. For particulars, 
write J. A. Dove, Cornelius, N. C. 


Go ATS. 





“Nice Flock of Goats for Sale—75 or 100 
head, Write W. S. Eaton, Cedar Point, N. ¢ 


a im DOGS. 


‘Scotch _Collie Pups. M. K. 
Herndon, va 








Pedigreed _ 
Stroud, 


Fox, I Deer, ‘Cat “Hounds; 1 P oit 
ters—List free. J. D. Stodghill 
Kentucky. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. ~* 


Wanted for Porkers—50 head ave me- 
dium order. J. L. Sykes, Boykins, Va 





ers s and & Set- 
» Shelbyville, 














For Sale—Pure-bre d, young Angus “palin; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 








Registered Clydesdaie Horses—An_ Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. . Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


For Sale or =xchange—For “or bred 
heifers, two Percheron mares and one filly. 
Color, gray; nice size, and as good workers 
as ever looked through a collar. For any 
further particulars, write me, No trouble 
to answer letters. C. J. Jackson, Horatio, 
South Carolina, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
“Choice White \ Wyandotte 
each, 








RDRRARA AI 
Cockerels — $2 
Elmwood Farm, Fort Mill, C 












Trap-nested Barred Rock cocker or 
pullets, 75c to $2.00 each, W. W. "ahew. 
c ruso, | N. Cc 

For | Sale—Bufft « Orpingtons and Cornish 


Indian ‘Games, Old and young stock. A. 
Perkins, South Hill, Va. 
For Sale—Imperial tinglet Barred Rock 
strain, R. D. Ed- 
<>, 





cockerels, Thompson 
mondston, Mount Ple asant, 


Pure-Bred Homer Pigcons—50 cents each, 
any number, next 30 days. Must reduce or 
build. W. E, Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


~~ Choice Breeders for , Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N, C. 


Clearance Sale-—-Columbian Wyandottes, 
Prices right. Must sell at once. Need room 
for young stock, J. Thos. Latta, Route 1, 
Durham, bf 














Special Sale—Barred ‘Plymouth h Rocks: ‘and 
Single Comb White Orpingtons. Stock the 
best. Write quick for bargains. A. J. 
Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 


Norwood Poultry Farm-— Bargain Sale 
pure-bred White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
and White 


Reds, Anconas, Fawn and White, 
tunner ducks. Norwood, N. C. 


Single | Comb | Buff Orpingtons—< ockerels 
and pullets, bred from first-prize stock, and 
the best laying strain. Prices reasonable. 
J. F. Hardaway, Lilesville, N. C. 

Sixty Days Bargain Sale—White ° Wyan- 
dottes, Pencil Runner ducks, White Fantail 
pigeons. Will exchange for pigs or kodak. 
Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest ¢€ ‘ity, nN, Cc 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, ms CC: 

Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockerels 
and good laying and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N.C. 











Exhibition and Utility Stock a 
In White and Black Orpingtons, 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mer., Darlington, S. Li 





€ us es— 


Cornish 


Carolin: L “Be auty” Strain, Single “Comb 
Rhode Island Reds for sale. We offer some 
well matured, beautifully colored, choice 
birds at very moderate prices for quick sale. 
Write us , wants, Carlton Farms, Ker- 
nersville, N, 


Cockere Is—Single Comb White Leghorn 
cockerels. Buy now, the price will soon ad- 
vance, If you want the best, send us your 
orders, 1,000 cockerels at $2 each, $25 ex- 
hibition birds at $5 each, See our other ad, 
The Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C. 





Fine Brecding Stock for Sale—Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pullets, 65c each. Young 
hens, laying now, 85c each. Cockerels, 60c¢ 
each, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons; cock- 
erels and pullets, 75c each; young hens, lay- 
ing now, $1 each. Write for particulars, 
Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 

Poultry for Sale—Needing room for young 
stock, we are offering and must sell Brown 
and White Leghorns, $1; Red and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Brown and White Plymouth Rocks, 
1.50; Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, 
$1 to $1.50 Silver Penciled Indian Runner 
ducks (young), some laying, $1.50 to $2; 
White and Brown Leghorn pullets, some lay- 
ing, $1 to $2. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 
North Carolina, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


LIP Prrrrwr v 


OATS. 


Seed Oats—Recleaned. 
Sample free. J. A. Rowland, 
Cc. 








PLP LIS PILI 


Yellow Peruvian 
ome better. 
Rie hfield, N. 





Appler “Seed Oats—Pure and clean. 300 
bushels for sale at 75c per bushel. L. C 
Talbert, Troy, S. C. 





For Sale—1,000 bushels Appler seed oats, 
80 cents per bushel f.o.b. Wakulla, N. C. 
W. G. McLean, Maxton, N, Cc. 


Oats—Hammond's Fulghum and Appler 
seed oats, Write for samples and prices 
Henry CC, Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 

Select 100 Bushels Oats—Ripe, 
clean, pure. Best you can buy. $1 
special price large lots. Fairview 
Palmetto, Ga. 


Extra 
sound, 
bushel; 
F arm, 


lecleaned Appler Seed Oats—At 65 cents 
per bushel in lots of 20 bushels and over; 
less than 20 bushels, at 70c, f.o.b. here. 
T. H. Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C, 


Appler, Bancroft, Hundred 3ushel Seed 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, Special ong on ee 
tion. Write C. J. Culpepper, ‘arnesville, Ga. 


Improved Appler Oats—Espec ially adapte d 
to Southern soils. Ripens early and a heavy 
yielder. Choice, re-cleaned seed. Two-bush- 
el bag, $1.60; 10 bushels, $7.50. J. C. Moffitt, 
Ramse ur, Ne €, 


1,000 Bushe Is Appler Oats—Recleaned, best 
quality. Ten-bushel lots and upwards, 75c; 
five-bushel lots, 80c. Also a fine lot of Shet- 
land Ponies. Write for prices and descrip- 
tion. L. Banks Holt, Graham, Wi 

SEED RYE. 


“\Home-Grown Secd Rye for Sale. 

Bros., Lexington, N. C. 
CABBAGE, 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Piants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1. 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per 
hundred, Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Cc ‘arolina, 





Grimes 














Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fail 
and winter heading, Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them, 
Piedmont Plant C ompany, Gree nville, Oe 





STR: A WBERRIES. 


leading 





Strawberry Plants—One million; 
varieties; well-rooted plants. Shipment af- 
ter September 20th. Booking orders now. 
Write for special price list. Hickory Seed 
Co., Hie kory, N.S, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 


Farms For Sale-—L. B. “Dali, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 


are 








Virginia Farm Bargains—List free. A, @ 
Bue hanan, Chester, Va. 


The best improved farms in ‘State for sale, 
Terms easy. Address McMillan & Genoble, 
Pac olet, S. C. 


farm, in 
Carolina. Box 284, 


Farm Wanted—150 to 300-acre 
eastern or central South 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Lands | in America— 
Write R. E. Lambert, 


The Cheapest Good 
Great stock country. 
Darlington, Alabama. 


For Sale Cheap—Brick storehouse, in 
best small town in eastern Carolina. Jameg 
YT. Holmes, Bartow, Florida. 


For Rent-—Place on Masenboro Sound, N. 
«, Make an ideal truck farm. For particu- 
lars, apply, X, 12 So, 6th Street, Wilming-. 
ton, N,. ©, 





125 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dvwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
L oris, S.C. 

225 Acres—At eleven, cash. Have 150 
acres tobacco on adjoining land. Tobacco 
worth $250 per acre. Geo. T. Kearsley, Pine- 
view, N. C. 





Valuable Farms for Sale—Several nice to- 
eit cotton, and grain farms in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Full description sent 
on application, A. C. Hughes, Apex, N. cS 


~~ 330-Acre Farm for Sale—Fenced, above 
overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John Ma- 


bouisse, owner, 813 Gravier St., New Orleans. 





2,000- Acre Farm for Sale—On Tide water 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open laad, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game, Ex; Hale, Mt. Pleasant, 8.6, C, 


Farm for Sale—544 % acres, 100 acres un- 
der cultivation; balance, timber, worth $10,- 
000. Three miles from Ashland, Va. Good 
water; land, gently rolling. — $30,000, 
Albert Boettcher, Ashland, Va 


104 Acres, Noted Tobacco Farm—60 cl are 
ed. On improved road, 3 miles of city, 
Dwelling, farm buildings, orchard, and pas- 
ture; crop, stock and equipment, cheap, easy 
terms, at once. J. F. Moore, Chase City, Va. 











For Sale—Home-Grown Seed Rye and Ap- 
pler Oats—At farmers’ prices, ,Grimes Bros., 
Lexington, N. Cc 





Cabbage, Collard, “Cauliflower, “Tomato > and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo, M. Todd, Greensboro, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PRR RRR rnnrrnnnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnnnnnnrnnmnnnns 

Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc.— 
Taught by competent teachers If you want 
a good position, write us. Spence’s Business 
Se ‘hool, Goldsboro, © N. G. 





Se holarship Sold on Cre edit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Pie dmont Business" College, Lynchburg, | Va. 


Bookkee sping, Touch Type writing, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N, C. No vacations, Attend our 
se hool if you want to secure a good position, 








The ‘Gordon Soy Bean and Pea Harvester 
is still forging ahead. For gathering these 


crops from the standing vines, there is 
nothing made to equar¥ the Gordon harvester. 
For eo ae write L. 5S. Gordon, Eliza- 


beth City, N. 





Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best” Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way Offic ials, Railroad wires in school. sie 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a month guarantced. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DDL —™ 








OTN TT TES 
Small Pecan Grove ‘for Sale—W rite Wade 
Smith, Orange, Fla, 


Get my prices on water systems for the 
country home, Satisfaction guaranteed, J, 
HH Patterson, Ashland, Va. 


Crushed Oyster ‘Poultry——100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, Ss. Lap 


Shells ‘for 





Farmers W ante d—Dimmette’s Farm 1 Book 
fits every class of farming. Description free. 
Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 600-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ingt DD: €; 








Jersey he ifers, Sharples cream separator, 
Berkshire hogs, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Rhode Island cockerels. Jas, N. Smith, Tay- 
lorsville, N. Cc. 


Wanted—50 Angora goats, 50 Shropshire 
ewe lambs, 20 bred Berkshire sows, 20 to 30 
bred beef heifers, 200 White Leghorn pullets, 
young beef bull. Virginia Alfalfa Corpor- 
ation, High Gate, Va. 

Pecan Nut Trees—Budded and Grafted, 
Stuart, Schley and Delmas, Delivered by ex- 
press at $6, $8 and $10 per dozen, according 
to size. Cash with order. Hardaway Nur- 
series, P. O. Putney, Ga, 


sound and 
brood, work, and driv- 
ing mare; color, bay; about 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds. Also for sale or exchange, for farm 
stock, five nice Ocean View lots, as Te 
Sykes, Boykins, Va. 


Wanted—A six to ~ ten-year, 


kind, standard-bred, 


Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs; Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey pull, and 
calves. Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North € ¢ ‘arolina. 


We manufacture concrete 
used for draining land. We are prepared to 
ship this tiling anywhere. We have sold 
much of this to the farmers and they tell 
us that the results have proven most sat- 





tiling which is 





isfactory. Albemarle Concrete Co., Albe- 
marle, N. @c. 
Pe. £78 £°-€33 i 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buy: 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
ers locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 91 Palace Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


175 Acres | Rolling Clay L Land—On “good 
road. School 4 mile; railroad seven, church 
three, Five-room dwelling; all necessary 
out-buildings, 50 acres cleared. Good strong 
land. Price, § ““e" half cash. J. E. Cavi- 
ness, Cameron, N. 


For Rent or 








Sale—Six-horse farm, 200 


acres. Magnificent pasture. Mile and haif 
from growing town of Greenwood, S. © 
Good buildings. Fine for dairy or stock 
farm. Land is in peas now. Apply H. L. 


Watson, Greenwood, S. C., Box 38. 


Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
for prices and terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina. 





Farm for “Sale—125 acres; four miles from 
Sanford; 35 in cultivation. Good five-room 
house and barns on place; near church and 
schoolhouse. Good roads will go through 
this place or real near it. $18.50 per acre; 
one-half cash, balance one and two years. 
L. P. Wilkins, Sanford, N. C. 


Because of free trade in sugar, we are 
quitting sugar cane. Our fields are next to 
those of Hawaii in fertility. We can lead 
the world in dairying and diversified farm- 
ing. Experienced farmers, cattlemen and 
dairymen, with equipment will find large 
opportwMity here, Write for particulars, 
Sugar Planter, Franklin, La, 


Cut- Over | Pine Lands—In “Wayne “County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, } Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


325-Acre Estate for Sale—In Brunswick 
County, two miles from railroad station and 
six from seashore... Excellent for trucking, 
fruit growing, poultry, stock, or 8g neral 
farming. Long seasons; mild winters. Price, 
$5,000; terms on half, if desired. Selling 
reason and further information to interest- 
ed parties. F. H, Willard, Box 111, Wil- 
mington, | a 3 











One farm of 75 or J or two 
farms of (50) fifty acres each, at Grimes- 
land, fronting (600)~six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 





Street extended. , Good six-room dwelling 
and outhouses; splendid land; highe ele- 
vation in this section. Easy terms—long 


time if 
Grimes, 


desired. Alston and J. Bryan 
Cc 


Grimesland, N. 


Farm gr rn oe oe Texas and the 
coast country of Texas and Louisiana are 
the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
for small farmers and industrial locations 
can be obtained at reasonable prices and 
terms, Address for information and liter- 
ature, Industrial & Immigration Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, Sunset - Central Lines, 
Houston, Texas, 





Virginia Farms—If_ “you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raisins. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, He&- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 





I have concluded to p put ‘Holly wood Farn n 
on the market. It is a valuable farm of fil 

hundred acres, six miles west from Wilson, 
North Carolina, on the Raleigh road; two 
hundred and sixty acres cleared, well drain- 
ed and in fine state of cultivation, Seven 
good tenant houses, of four to six rooms 
each; good out-buildings, including @ four- 
story pack-house that will house one hun- 
dred acres in tobacco. If this farm is not 
sold previously it will be cut into ten 8eP- 
arate tracts and sold at auction about No- 
vember 15th. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. “- 


Av.s.2 2.59 si ‘ 
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Saturday, September 20, 





1913.] 


RAINS THAT BRING DES- 
TRUCTION. 








Why They Do This, and How It Can 
Largely Be Prevented. 


§ I write this a terrible rain and 

wind storm is raging over the 
Piedmont South and the morning 
will witness another crop of gullies 
started that will cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to cure. Mil- 
lions of tons of our best soil is al- 
ready on its way, and will within a 
few days be swallowed up by old 
ocean. 

Tomorrow many thousand of the 
South’s hard-working -farmers will 
stand upon the hills and view, with 
heartache, the sweep of angry waters 
that have engulfed the crops that 
their season of hard work and 
thought have enabled them to bring 
almost to the harvest. 

The joy of achievement to them 
will be turned to the sorrow of de- 
feat and blasted hopes. To many 
the prospect of full corn cribs and 
happy winter evenings will have been 
washed away, and a winter of hard 
work by the day to provide the nec- 
essities of life will be what may be 
looked forward to. 

Floods and soil-wasting will never 
cease entirely in this goodly land un- 
less the forests shall again be allow- 
ed to clothe the hills, and this time 
will never come. 

What then can be done to stop 
this annual waste of soil and shat- 
tered hopes? First, an army one 
hundred thousand strong must march 
to the top of these hills and with an 
energy founded on hope and a prom- 
ise that never yet failed, proceed to 
plant grasses that are to remain in 
control until the end of time. Good, 
nutritious grasses and clovers they 
must be; for good animals,must se- 
cure their feed here producing a 
money crop while the grass roots are 
holding the soil particles together 
and absorbing the water as it falls 
upon the land. Down on the lower 
slopes this army of men must de- 
scend, armed with tiling spades and 
scoops, and thousands of miles of 
under-drain must be laid that will 
make of these slopes great sponges 
capable of holding millions of tons of 
water. Then more grasses, of the larg- 
er-growing varieties, must be planted, 
and the deep-rooting clovers that 
burrow down into the subsoil and add 
much to its porosity must come pro- 
viding vast quantities of excellent for- 
age for the winter feeding of the cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses that are to 
make their summer homes on the 
hillsides and tops. 

And into the marvelously rich 
bottoms must go more miles of tile, 
for these, too, must be made to do 
their share of absorbing water and 
they will, then, never suffer from 
drouth, but will, every square rod of 
them, be producing treméndous crops 
of corn, cotton, peas and clover. 

Then the channels of many hun- 
dred miles of creeks must be dredg- 
ed and a sufficient outlet for surplus 
water be provided for, and the wash- 
ing from the hills having been stop- 
ped this work will be of permanent 
character. 


All this will take years for its ac- 
complishment. But something may 
be done this fall and something more 
next spring and then with each re- 
oe spring progress will be mani- 
est. 

Our muddy torrents will gradually 
change to sparkling brooks; our ter- 
ribly destructive rivers will become 
majestic waterways, furnishing con- 
tinuous power to millions of busy 
wheels. 

Our people will learn to look upon 
the splendid rains as gifts from 
Heaven, and not as vicious instru- 
ments for their undoing. Then the 
men of the hills will learn to look 
up and not down; will learn to have 
that steadfastness of purpose, that 
comes when hopes are fulfilled, and 
honest labor of hands rewarded . 
A. L. FRENCH. 
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Tire Prices Down 


Now the Costliest Tires—No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Cost You No More Than Others 











the cost came down. 


notice what you get. 


Rim-Cutting 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost they are final-vulcanized on air bags shaped like 
one-fifth more than other standard tires. 
The reasons are told below. All other tires are vulcanized on iron cores alone. 

These tires, despite that extra cost, came 


to outsell any other. As our output grew This “‘On-Air Cure” which we alone em- 


Now you pay no more for No-Rim-Cut Save Loose Treads 
tires than for any other standard tire. Yet 


You save in these tires all the ruin of rim-cut- 
ting. And that’s an enormous item. Yet No Extra Price 


We had public accountants lately gather statistics. You get all these savings in No-Rim-Cut tires. 


inner tubes. 
That’s to save wrinkling the fabric. 


The fabric often buckles. And that buckled fabric 
leads to countless blow-outs. 


ploy, adds to our tire cost $1,500 per day. 


We use another costly method to prevent tread 
separation. The rights to it cost us $50,000. 

Millions of dollars have been lost to tire users 
through the loosening of the treads. No other tire 
Ended in the world employs the effective method we use 
to combat it. 





They examined thousands 
of ruined clincher tires— 
the old-type hooked-base 
tires. And they found 
that 31.8 per cent had 
been discarded for rim- 
cutting only. 

That’s almost one in 
three. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, made 
by a costly method which 
we control, end that loss 


All these features used by 
nooneelse. Yetnoother 
standard tire today costs 
less than No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

The reasons are mam- 
moth output, new facto- 
ries, new equipment. In 
one item alone—in over- 
head cost—we have saved 
24 per cent. 








Another reason is that 





completely. That we 
guarantee. 


Save Blow- 
Outs 


We give these tires the 





we keep our profits with- 


in 84% per cent. 
OOD » Judge for yourself 
sYEAR if tires lacking these 


No-Rim-Cut Tires features are worth 


" x 3 the Goodyear price. 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads iin hiileaes tisaeaniee 








“On-Air Cure.”’ That is, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities For Sale by All Dealers More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
London Address: Central House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 


where. 
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Porter Military 





Academy “sc” 


Established in 1867 to give good cl the 
right start in life. And does it yet—and 
better! An unusual junction of highest 
scholastic preparation with strongest incen- 
tives to Christian manhood. College or Busi- 
ness Training, Languages, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Jaye History, Music, Commercial 
ourses, Mechanical Drawing. vein 











large, well-kept buildings. 

Growth sium, swimming pool, athietic’ field. 
Continuous Mild climate. Outdoor may all the 
1908-09 97 year. Board, tuition, etc., $250. Two 
1912-13 220 § from one family, $450, Lower School, 
18 states, 1 separate dormitory, for boys 10 to 14, 
foreign Write for catalogue. 


re . Rev. Walter Mitchell, B. Pe Boater, 
ted. Box W, Charleston, 














THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


of the 
Tulane University of Louisiana 
Medicine _ Dentistry Pharmacy 
POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education. Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orieans, La. 
.- 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, ae Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as’ to 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
and mi He recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 

“*I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
erre cae Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street’ 
Dallas, Texas. 











East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach, Fall 
term begins September 23, 1913. 

For catalog and other information, address. 

® 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. . . Greenville, N. C. 

















Turns cowpeas invw 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear 
ings. This is important 
Has given entire gatis- 
faction for 11 years 


Business Department of 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- 
lished standing recommended by leading 
educators. Catalog explains how we do it. 











Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 


FG CO, tes00s7. ATLANTA.GA 


Write for one. : 
E. R. OSBORNE, - - Lawndale, N. C 
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The More You 
See of This 
Shoe the 


N buying a shoe 

you never see the 

vital—or hidden— 
parts, which either 
make it a good shoe or 
a poor shoe. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are honest throughout, and 
if you could see the hidden 
parts of these shoes you 
v.ould like them better, be- 
cause you would realize they 
were honest, all-leather shoes 
that will give longer service 
than other shoes. However, 
when you see the Red Bell 
on the box it isn’t necessary 
to see the hidden parts—this 
Trade-Mark is a guarantee 
of quality and long service. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


——— 


LONG 
WEAR 




















Rae toad For 








3 Months 


Advance Styles 
Suits 
Without 
Cost. 


To intro ened 


the Times 








in ait iene ud of t 

You can doit easy 

to it ro introduce 

quickly we will give 

plete suit for eM 0 

and by we i 

EASY MONE Y. 

Droy a i l P< 

book sty : vi 

the clot ad t 

YOUR SUIT WITHOUT COST. 
D. wa D } 


PARAGON TAIL ORING ¢ co 
Dept. 933, CHICAGO 








eno se ial 
National 
Canning Gatfits 


$10 te $15 
Bigger Profiis on 
Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles. 
Don’t delay ordering your canner! 
enormous waste caused by 
a canner. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
880 Spring St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
i - 


Stop the 
spoilage. Buy 














Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you. can often get it by putting a ,little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Corn 








Ahead of, 





THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
September 10. 
Cotton, 
300d middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
PRaGeeh OS. 06-4 56-4 5 6 6.0500 6 $5.10 @ $5.40 
Lower grades ose 4.40@ 5.00 
No. 2 white, . 1.038@ 1.05 
No. 2 mixed 1.01@ 1.02% 


Timothy hay, per ton - $21.00 @ $24.50 


Provisions. 
shortening, 
Compound, tierce bas 


Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Snowédrift 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 


Norfolk, 


September 
Good midding 
Strict “middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va 
September &, 


Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Comon to fair 

Cows—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 


| Bulls, per ewt 


Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
s00d 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair § 
Lambs seks .00@ 


HICKORY EGGS AND BI BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
Eggs—Fresh- gathered, 
Store 
Butter—Cree 
Country 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


E. K. Vietor & Co., 


(Report Furnished by 
ems and Scraps.) 


Leaf, Strips, St 


Our market cont ws i for old to- 
bacco and we had « new prim 
this week \ 


ounds sold in 


ort Furnished 


ipwe 
dre 

i¢ to 
stopped the i 
so removed one t f ‘ narket 

On the whole, it is believed tha th gen- 
appreciably 
since the date o the t Bureau report. 
The Western eos ith conti ed for more than 
two weeks longer, which was a finishing 
touch to what was left to be hurt No re- 
sults could be expected from new growth at 
this late season, except possibly in lower 
Texas where the frost date might be late, 
In Oklahoma killing frost is always ahead 


eral crop outio hi Poy . 


of all other sections. Rain now can only 
interfere with picking the open cotton and 
damaging the grade., The previous high 
promise is not being held in the other sec- 
tions. This is especially the case in the 
central section, where boll-weevils are re- 
ported as very numerous and as destroying 
all new bolls. The movement is increasing 
fast, and appears to be meeting a satisfac- 
tory demand, all considered. 

Complications in the cotton market posi- 
tion are now such as to warrant a somewhat 
closer analysis of the situation. The cotton 
market is the greatest and most intricate 
piece of commercial machinery in the world. 
It would seem impossible not to recognize 
the wonderful results of this machinery 
when we remember that this system handles 
an annual crop valued at approximately 
billion dollars so economically that there 
but a small fraction between the price 
ceived by the original grower and that paid 
by the spinner.: In no other known market 
of the world are any such results attained. 

The sensitiveness of this machinery is such 
that a report a few days ago to the effect 
that the tariff bill amendment imposing a 
prohibitive tax on contract trading would 
probably be passed in its original form, 
caused immediate demoralization. The re- 
covery was equally prompt when it was ex- 
plained that the operation would not affect 
this year. No matter how much talk there 
May be about farmers holding back their 
cotton, there is always a tremendous rush 
to sell just as soon as the bales are ready 
for market. The great mass of smaller 
farmers want the money. The farmer sees 
that he can get $50 or $65 a bale right away. 
He is not in favor of waiting in hopes of get- 
ting maybe as much as $75 a few months 
later, “A bird in’ the hand is worth two in 
the bush’’—much more, then, than one and 
a quarter in the bush This easily: under- 
stood pressure to sell early in the season 
results in the market being overloaded dur- 
ing the rush season. All this is so plain and 
evident that no more explanation is needed 
to account for the fact that the lowest 
prices of the year come usually during the 
fall or early winter. 

Not always, however. 
ket advances right straight along through 
the heaviest marketing period. Any kind 
of buying more than the buying for current 
wants of consumption is nec rily specu- 
lative buying, whether it is by spinners 
themselves to provide for future needs, or 
by those who expect to be able to sell later 
at a fair profit on their investment. The 
two together will be enough to prevent the 
market from giving way under the load of 
offerings when conditions encourage the be- 
lief that the total supply will not prove ex- 
cessive in the final showdown. Left to itself 
alone, the actual consumptive demand would 
be entirely unequal to the task of standing 
the pressure. 

This year is a clear case in point. Statis- 
tics of the world’s consumption demonstrate 
that the requiremnts this year will be about 
15,000,000 bales. There is practically no 
surplus carried over from the last season, 
the existing tables of supplies including a 
considerable amount of poor unspinnable 
trash, but which figures as cotton just the 
same, The mathematical deduction from the 
last Bureau report is a crop of not over 13,- 
500,000 bales, but it would be unsafe to trust 
to such elusive calculations, The trade at 
large, however, is disposed to regard with 
favor an expectation of somewhere around 
14,000, 000 bales, which, in view of the in- 

in the West and the large 

t in the Atlantic States, does 

look unreasonable. But this in- 
volves ; eficit for the year of 1,000,000 
bales, ¢ i this deficit must be 
the pr rising to a level which will enforce 
a reduction consumption rhe vorld 
\ ents, 


would 
by 


Sometimes the mar- 


supplies even 
altt 
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ported t I J. Root. 


Romaine, 
ae Loe per 
barrel, Mur nips, 
Tomatoes 0a 
per barrel 
es, 600@$1.5 
0 per &-pound 
-pound basket 10 @ 60. 
Concords Figs d)15c per 
quart. | klebe ies, 8@14 per quart. 
melo 5e@$1.75 per standard 
Dels Y and Maryland. 
per barrel, 
Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 96%¢ 
Oats, 4814 @49e. 
Mess pork, per barrel, 
beef, $18 @T9. 


erate for 
Citron, 75c@$1 
Corn, 864c, 


$23.25 @23.75. Mess 





STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN:MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - - MICHIGAN 


__CRIMSON CLOVER__ 


1,000 bushels for sale. 
for prices. 


L. R. STRICKER, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Write 











prevented by | 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this Gepartment we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 














600D LANDS — LOW PRICES. 
South: arge tracts suitable for subdi- 
vion. New farming El Dorado 
recently opened for de- 
Georgia: velopment by construc- 
tion of A. B. & A. R.R. 
Trucking--Live sock Sree 
Finest s< for diversifi ’ 
months owing s¢ 
zone ‘ 
raint 
une 


eo és ¢ a 
ip — 


D BOOKL or. 


growing, 
money 
cotton lan¢ a 

FOR ILLUS Lite 
W. W. Porno ON, 














i Char lott es\ 
P : az 
I I , Corr 
price for quie sale 


DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, 


LYNCHBURG, - = = = VIRGINIA. 
| 
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LIVE ST@CK CAN BE GROWN 
around Okolona much cheaper than in the 
North. The limestone soil here can be made 
as rich as anyinthe world with a rotation 
f clovers Responsible authorities who 
have made a study of this section endorse 
every statement made in my literature, which 
will be mailed free. Write me for what you 
want. W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Mississippi. 





Musk- | e . 


Reference, First National Bank. 
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GOOD FARM, well located. 


Wanted owner only. State price and part! 


ulars. IREY, Box 754, Chicago. 


From 


C- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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‘OUR HEALTH TALK. | 


WHY I AM “DOWN ON” PAT- | 
ENT MEDICINES. — . | 








Simply Because They Are More Like- 
ly to Do Harm Than Good. 


ARDLY a week passes that I do 

not receive a letter giving sim- 
ple home recipes for ailments. I 
am always glad to get them and ex- 
pect to make use of most of them as 
lam filing them for future reference. 
in several letters I have received are 
expressions such as this: “I know 
of some good patent medicines but 
since you are down on them you 
would not want to hear about them.”’ 

Listen. Are you “down on’ the 
weeds in your garden? Are you 
“down on’”’ the lice on your chickens? 
Are you “down on” the root-worm in 
your corn? No, you are not “down 
on’ them. You have studied them and 
their methods and you know that 
they lower the vitality and usefulness 
ot the crop. Just so, one of my pur- 
poses in spending those years of 
study of domestic science was to gain 
a knowledge of the body and the 
healthfulness or harmfulness of those 
things which affect it, as the farmer 
studies those things which affect 
his crop. In advising against the use 
of them I am not “down on” them. 
I simply recognize their harm as 
anyone. may do if she cares to read 
the literature published by the Uni-! 
ted States Government and by the 
American Medical Association. 

We all recognize the fact that 
there is no known drug that will be 
“soothing syrup’’ to the baby except 
one which temporarily paralyzes the 
brain. We know that the headache 
medicines are heart “depressants, and 
so. on through the list. It does not 
take much thought to realize that 
with each succeeding dose the body 
reacts less and less—zbut how many 
have not taken the time to think? 


Nor are the patent medicines the 
only ones that harm. Turpentine 
and sweet spirits of nitre are exceed-’ 
ingly hard on the kidneys. A phy- 
sician might have given them to 
Mrs. Smith who recommends them so 
highly to you, but he who had made 
medicine a study would never in the 
world have thought of letting you 
take them, because your’. kidneys 
were not strong enough for the extra 
strain. ‘“But,’’ I hear someone say, 
“what is in it, is on the outside of 
the bottle.’’ Next time you go to 
town buy the published ingredients 
instead of the medicine and see the 
result. If by any chance you should 
get a similar result——-which you will 
not—you will find that paying retail 
prices, you can make quarts for the 
price of a bottle of the stuff. All the 
large patent medicine makers of 
which IT know have grown exceeding- 
ly wealthy with dollars from the 
pockets of eountry people. 

The point is, let us pay our money 
to the physician who knows us and 
gives us the results of knowledge in 
return for our dollars, but let us 
also realize that God gave us the fin- 
est medicines in the world free, air 
and water and sunshine, and the op- 
portunity to study foods and the in- 
telligence to get them pure and 
wholesome, well cooked and _ well 
balanced. Hard work does not kill; 
hard living does. Hard living means 
using the body badly. Three meals 
of pig meat or food cooked in it 
means lessened health and energy; 
three meals of pure milk and fresh 
fruit are food and medicine and mean 
increased health and energy. And 
oh, folks—strawberries and green 
peas from our gardens are so much 
more cheerful than aches, and bot- 
tles and bills from the corner store. 
MRS. HUTT. 


Plenty of water is really the best thine 
known for het weather Drink lots of it. 
Bathe yourself in it, inside and out. Drink 
until you perspire freely It is not a dis- 
Erace to perspire {t is an aid to health and 
comfort Perspiration on your skin is na 





ture’s own way of keeping you cool.—Dr. W. 
S. Rankin, 
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What You Pay For 


There’s more fraud in shoes than in almost any 
other article you wear. 


Nearly 90% of all shoes retailed for less than $4.00 


have paper, composition, or other substitutes for leath- 


SOLE 
LEATHER 
COUNTER 
EVERY LAYER 
SOLE LEATHER SOLE LEATHER SOLES 


You may have an old pair of shoes with run-dowa 
heels, counters broken down, or the outer sole ripped off. 
Cut them up and you will probably find them “adulter- 


2 


ated’’. 
The only reason why any manufacturer uses substi- 


, tutes for leather is that they are cheaper than leather. 


They mean larger profits for him because you pay leather 
prices for the shoes. 


Nothing cantake the place of good leather for making come 
fortable and serviceable shoes. You want leather shoes. Ke 
sure you get what you pay for. . 

To be on the safe side always ask for and insist upon 
having “Star Brand’’ shoes with our name on the sole and 
our star on the beel. 

“Star Brand” is the largest selling brand of shoes ia the 
world—over seven million people wear them. 

We have built up this vast business—23 big factories em- 
ploying 10,000 people—in only fifteen years, simply by making 
** Star Brand "’ shoes of good honest leather. 

I? “Star Brand” shoes were not better than other shoes, 
we could not have grown from a small start toa business of 
over $15.000,000 a year, outstripping all other shoe makers 
in this short time. 

We make more shoes than any other shoemaker. Our cost 
per pair is less. It costs us less to sell them. We give you 
more for your money than you can get in any other shoe. 


The “Patriot’’, our fine dress shoe for men, is made in 
50 different styles at $4.50 to $5.00. As good a shoe in other 
brands would cost you $1.00 more. 

The ‘Society’, our beautiful dress shoe for women, is 
made in many styles and gold at $3.50 to $4.00. It is better 
than many other shoes sold at $5.00. 

The “ Stronger-Than-The-Law’’, our heavy work shoe, is 
the strongest and longest wearing shoe made. Its vaiue has 
never been equalled. Made for men, women and children. 

The “Soft and Good”, a fine welt work shoe for men— 
soft as aglove, A long wearing, medium weight shoe at $3.50 
to $4.00. This shoe has no competitors, 

““Tess and Ted’ school shoes.are made in many styles for 
girls and boys. They cannoc be duplicated for good looks and 
long wear. 


Bear in mind that there are several differ- 
The 
genuine “Star Brand” shoe has our name on 


ent forms of stars used in trade-marks. 


the sole and our star on the heel. 


Made in 750 different styles, sold by 20,- 
Don’t just go into any 
store, but look up the “Star Brand” dealer. 


000 good merchants. 
va Get a pair and learn why 
a “Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 


er in the heels, soles, and counters. 


These substitutes are hidden where you can’t see 
them. You can’t detect the adulteration until you wear 
the shoes and find them unsatisfactory. 


The ‘Our Family’? shoe is made of fine box calf and 
gun metal leathers. Several styles, all sizes for every 
member of the family. 


Last year 646,448 people bought this famous shoe. 
The two ‘styles here illustrated will show the honest 
leather construction of the “Our Family” and all other 
“Star Brand” shoes. 


Every “Star Brand’’ merchant has one of these shoes cut 
up to prove its honest construction. Go and see it. 
~ The “Our Family" sells at prices ranging from $1.35 for 
the children up to $3.50 for men. It is a good looking, medium 
weight shoe—for every day or Sunday. 


* * 


All the above are “Star Brand” shoes with our name.on 
the sole and our star on the heel. Every pair is made of good 
leather. We do not use substitutes for leather. 

During the last. six months Pure Shoe Bills have been in- 
troduced into Congress and several states, requiring that when 
—-= for leather.are used the fact must be stamped ‘on 
the sole. 

Many manufacturers and a few merchants are bitterly 
fighting these bills. From the start we have freely and 
openly endorsed these bills. We believe in this legislation be- 
cause it gives you.a square deal. 

Our business-has been built upon honest leather construc- 
tion. We believe:that this is one reason why we have grown 
go rapidiy. If substitutes for leather were better ‘than leather 
there would be ‘lots of.other.shoe makers larger.than we are. 


* * 


Ask YOUR dealer if heis in favor of a Pure Shoe law. 
Every ““Star Brand’’ merchant believes in this great move- 
ment for'pure leather shoes just as.we do, it insures 
that the wearer gets what he pays for. fi 

The Oldfield Pure Shoe Bill now pending in Congress 
should be enacted into a law. The victory should be made 
complete, ‘because it isa good law. Write your Senator and 
Congressman and urge them to vote for it. 


Very soon you will buy your Fall and Winter shoes. Be 
eure you get the genuine “ Star Brand” shoes. 


mo cine 


On every heel 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


ST-LOUIS 


manufacturers Branch of international Shoe Co. 


séue LEATHER SOLES 
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‘The Range With a Reputation —It Should Be In Your 


“You'll Find No More Fault 
With the Bakin’ Marm” 


That’s right—Father, Mother, the children and the hired girl pill find a 
1, 


new pleasure in “good eatings” out of a 


Majestic oven. Riveted, airight ane | 


and seams—that stay so, always—and a body lined with pure asbestos boar 


give a dependable baking heat (saving half the usual fuel) which has made the 


Majestic a universal favorite. If 
the Great Majestic at nearest dea 


ou are considering a new range—better see 


er’s (you'll find one in nearly every county 


in 40 states) and compare carefully all others with the 


Great Majestic 
Charcoaliren Akalige 
A Perfect Baker—A Fuel Saver 


You can save the cost of a Majestic in fuel-saving alone. 


Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


ONLY range made of mallealbe iron and charcoal iron, 


=) Charcoal iron WON'T | 
fron can’t break. Contains greatestimproveme: 


RUST LIKE STEEL—malieable 
7 ntever put 


in a range—inecreasing strength and wear of aGreat Majes- fj 


tic more than 3004 ata 


point where other ranges are weak- 


est—many other exclusive features. Ask tosee tt. 


All Copper Movable Reservoir 


aca 
SS; | 4 Top 
5 nse Reservoir 


Reservoir in direct contact with fire, heats 

> through copper pocket stamped from one piece— & 
exclusive patented features. nm t 
accurate all thetime. All doors drop down and form 
rigid shelves. 
ash cup. 
style 
today 


Majestic Manufacturing Compan 
Dept. 39 S 


ometer— 


n end ash pan—ventilated ash pit— 


Any Majestic dealer can furnish any size or 
‘ajestic Range with or without legs. Write 
for booklet, * _ 


‘Range Comparison. 


'T> 
t, Louis, Mo. 


itchen 
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Follow a 
ato get ahead! 


It’s a lot of pleasure tothe man 
behind, to follow a plow with 
perfect ‘‘set’’? and ‘‘suck.’’ No 

* aching muscles at night when 
the point stays sharp and the 
mouldboard turns with the pre- 
cision of a machine. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Im- 

roved Chilled Plow Fits. 

hat’s the whole story— 
fits the. ground, the man, 
the mule—that’s why it 


] > ee 
Earns More 


and does it better and quicker. 

All the mechanical excellencies 

of course. Every piece of ma- 

terial selected. Even the small 

bolts carefully tested. Lasts a 
long time, almost unbreakable. There are some sev- 
enteen patented points about this plow that no other 
ad has, and everyone of them ‘“‘good.’’ Write for 
ook. 


Our Sub-Soil plow is a wonder—ask your dealer to show youa 
Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow. Don’t take no. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Hasn't this question been jin your mind a lot when 
all the work was behind and you couldn't seem to 
catch up? 


When you get right down to tractor-buying, you 
must figure profits and savings. We are glad to help 
you find out if a tractor is the right thing for you. 
Just answer the questions listed below and we will send 
you careful suggestions by personal letter. 

What is the size of your farm? 

How big are your fields? 

What kind of hills have you? 

What kind of crops do you han- 
dle? Quantity of each? 

What kind of work could you do What is the cost of gasoline and 
for others? kerosene? 

RUMELY TRACTORS are earning money for many farmers 
on moderate sized farms.. We make the best known line of tractors 
in the world, both kerosene and gasoline burning; the famous OilPull, 
GasPull, TigerPull and ToeHold, and the remaining parts of power 
outfits, threshers, hullers, balers, gang plows, disc plows, etc. 


Number of horses you use? 

Number of hired men? 

What kind of soil have you? 

What is the price of horses in 
your locality? 


We furnish both kerosene and gasoline engines, each the best in 
its line, in all sizes, and the shellers, home creameries, cream separa« 
tors, feed mills, etc., to go with them. 


Rumely farm machinery will earn profits for you. Just answer 
the above questions and we will work out your tractor problem. 


Rumely Products Co. 


: (Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, La. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Houston, Texas. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














HAY PRESSES 


Bale your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. Economy 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 


Our new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 
&@ copy. 


Tennessee Royal 


LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST 


CHEAPEST S CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y GUATIANOOGS, TERBESSER 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


MONITOR FERTILIZER DRILL 


Style D-1, with Interior or ‘‘Double Run” Feed 


Fertilizer 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


By the saving in amount of Seed and Fertilizer sown—By a bigger yield—By a 
better grade. 
SAVES SEED —With the famous Monitor 
Double Disc Furrow Opener, dropping in front 
of the bearing with downward turn of the disc, 
every grain of seed and particle of Fertilizer is 
placed at the proper depth. None is wasted— 
none too shallow—none too deep—none on the 
top of the ground—Every Seed Grows. 


INCREASES THE YEILD—The seed being 
deposited in two rows—in a clean furrow— 
properly covered —sprouts uniformly —comes 
up evenly —has ample room to stool—more 
normal plants to the acre—A Bigger Crop. 
IMPROVES THE GRADE-All the seed being 
at the same depth and spouting uniformly—it 
grows evenly and all matures at the same time— 
A Better Grade. } 
SAVES FERTILIZER—With the best Fertil- 
izer Feed ever built and sowing any desired 
quantity, dropping it in the same spout as the 
grain—All the Fertilizer is Utilized. — 
SOWS ANYTHING—from Alfalfa to Bearded Oats—in any desired amount, ' 
without cracking or bunching. ; 
OPEN FURROW ATTACHMENT— ‘Sows oats in an open furrow, any 
depth up to nine inches—prevents winter freezing. 
SPECIAL FEATURE—An agitator is furnished for successfully handling 
Bearded, Oats—furnished as an extra. 
Built in all standard sizes. Also with single disc, shoe or hoe furrow opener. 


wy, Ask any Flying Dutchman Dealer and Write for 
FREE Booklet. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept.10 . MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


See 











$600 to $990 gives you a Wadsworth light general 
utility tractor suitable for your farm—large or small. 
Tested and proved in actual farm work. Will go any- 
where horses can, and do many times as much work. 
Light weight—does not pack soil, sink: into soft 
ground, or injure roads like heavy machines. Never 
getstired. Eats only whenatwork. Best and cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, 
haying, building roads, logging, spreading manure, 
hauling luce to market and doing other horse-killing jobs. 
Better t stationary and portable engines for operati 
threshers, ensilage cutters, feed grinders, pumps, w: 
saws, electric light plants and other machinery uiring 
power. Reduces cost by doing more work with less help, 


Get the Book of Tractors—Free 


Learn how Wadsworth Tractors operate on 
kerosene, which is cheaper, safer and gives 
more power per gallon than gasoline. How 

Ase operate on gasoline or distillate, 
so you don’t have to rely on one fuel. 
How any boy old enough to trust witha 
team can handle any Wadsworth Trac- 

.. Handiest tractor ever built; 
made better than they have to be, 
A sure investment for any farme 

. Six sizes—6 to 18 h. p. 

Our free booklet tells the 
whole story—send for it today, 


Detroit Engine Works 
1008 Jefferson Ave, 
Detroit, Mich. 

















You have another farm that probably grows no crops. Below your top soil is another farm—your sub-soil farm. 

In itare plant foods, washed down from the top soil—that are now idle—too far beyond the roots of your plants 

I Don’t neglect this other farm of yours. Break up the sub-soil. Set free the plant 

sy foods init. Let your plants develop a big root system, so that they can take up 
moisture and plant foods from a bigger area. Usea 


Hicks Sub-Soil Plow Attachment 


In three minutes you can attach it to any steel beam plow. Then you have 2 
sub-soil plow that will plow 16 inches deep if desired—adjustable to any 
depth. It requires but one extra horse, for its design 
~ makes it very light draft. You plow 
and sub-soil at one time—saving work 
of man andteam—actuakk 
ly pays for itself in one ‘- 
week, Does better work than $50 ma- ¢ 
chines, because it breaks up the sub-soil g 
without puttingiton top, Write now e 
for our intensely in- 
teresting folderand name 
of nearest dealer. 


KEYSTONE FARM 
MACHINE CO. 





and Food 





Box B YORK, PA. 








